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“THE BEACH OF HEAVEN” 
Italy 1943-1945 in American Fiction 


HE novelized journals of American soldiers in Italy, which 

have won such wide acclaim in the past few years, bring to 
American Literature an adult consciousness of the Old World—a 
consciousness beyond the soldier’s concern with his inner con- 
flicts which was so masterfully portrayed a generation ago by 
John Dos Passos and Ernest Hemingway. 

John Hersey, John Horne Burns, Alfred Hayes, each in his 
way, is concerned with the world and people upon whom the war 
has thrust him. Even Harry Brown (A Walk in the Sun, 1944), 
whose concern is entirely the six mile advance of one American 
platoon in the establishment of the Salerno Beachhead, sees the 
six miles of Italy his platoon traverses, and the two Italians his 
platoon meets, as land and people and, in no sense, as setting for 
the platoon’s march. 

The platoon is isolated and bereft of its officer who was killed 
while the unit was still in the water. The objective, devolving as 


casualties occur om a sergeant and then on a corporal, is a farm- 
house six miles inland. On the walk they meet two unarmed Italian 
soldiers of whom they seek information about the Germans: 

‘* “Who knows?’ said the older Italian. ‘Who knows about the 
tedeschi? They have beaten us. Everyone has beaten us. We are 


>on 


no longer soldiers. 
As the platoon plods along Cpl. Tyne, who is soon to be in 


command, cannot help but think of the two forlorn Italians: 

“He knew very little about Italy, but when he considered it, he imag- 
ined that he probably knew as much about it as he did any other country 
excepting his own ... Tyne did not hate Italy, nor did he hate the 
Italians. He merely ignored them .. . The two ex-soldiers had in a way, 
been pitiful. They had been cast out on a world they could no longer 
comprehend. And it had been a world they had helped to make, a world 
they had probably wanted to make, a world of confusion in which they 
and millions like them would have been the only elements possessed of 
power and will, or at least possessed of leaders who were possessed of 
power and will. But now the leaders were gone and the power and the 
will with them. What remained was chaos and ashes, a country shattered 
and a people lost.” (p. 101) 

And the country about the advancing unit, under the fierce 
merciless sun, seemed to echo the defeat of the two ex-soldiers, the 


futility of the task they had been set to: 
“They were coming into lightly wooded country, of rather sharper 
slopes. Here and there a great boulder could be seen. The trees looked 
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ancient and gnarled. None of them were very large; it was as though 
they could not draw enough sustenance from the soil and were sentenced 
to be forever stunted. There was an air of strain about the trees, as 
though they were trying to increase themselves, to swell in size, under 
impossible and unreasonable conditions.” (p. 102) 


Harry Brown’s sober littie volume, besides being one of the 
most memorable stories of American men under the stress of 
battle to come out of the War, also offers a remarkable, keenly 
perceptive prelude to American consciousness of things Italian. 

Sober indeed is his contrast of the magnitude of the Fascist 
threat with the paucity of their means. Nor did this shocking 
contrast escape such keen observers as cartoonist Bill Mauldin and 
reporter Ernie Pyle who described, each in his medium, the hor- 
ror, the heartache, the death, the travail in body and spirit which 
the slow advance up the mountain-ribbed peninsula was to the 
American infantryman.’ 

John Hersey’s ‘‘ A Bell for Adano’’ (1944)—an outcome of that 
talented correspondent’s coverage of the Sicilian campaign—is 
not primarily concerned with a Sicilian town—its life and people 
on the morrow of the Axis’ defeat on the Island—but—and the 
difference is important—with the efforts of Major Victor Joppolo, 
U.S.A. in behalf of the town and its people. 

Hersey does not focus his lens directly on Adano (as John 
Burns will on Naples and Alfred Hayes on Rome) but on Major 
Joppolo, ‘‘a good man, though weak in certain attractive, human 
ways’’ and on ‘‘what he did and what he was not able to do in 
Adano.’’ The story gains beauty and pathos as Major Joppolo’s 
warm, human efforts come in conflict with General Marvin and the 
whole military bureaucracy whose concern is not Adano but the 
prosecution of the war. 

And Adano, the cartmen, the fisherman, the bell and Tina are 
seen through the roseate hue they take in Major Joppolo’s eyes as 
he seeks to rebuild and right the wrong, according to his own good 
instincts and basic standards of human dignity, which are his 
proud Bronx heritage, and not according to vacuous paper in- 
structions for civil affairs officers; for his native wisdom tells 
him that he must avail himself of the social and legal fabric 
wrought over the centuries to serve the ends of justice. 

Hersey does not set himself en rapport with a corner of Italy 
he names Adano. His Adano simply means a corner of Italy 
kindled by the warm aspirations of an Italian-American officer 
in the land of his forbears. And Hersey’s galaxy of Adano citizens, 
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somehow reminiscent of characters in an opéra bouffe, are devoid 
of meaning in comparison with John Burns’ Neapolitans and 
Alfred Hayes’ Romans. What has meaning is Joppolo’s Italy, 
which for Hersey is a banner unfurled against General Marvin’s 
theatre of operations concept of Italy. 

‘*A Bell for Adano’’ will have a place, not only in American 
Letters but in the annals of the American people as a paean to 
the American spirit which, in the midst of the greatest war in 
history, fighting for the liberation of Europe not with arms and 
bread alone, could be moved by the story of one soldier’s tenderness 
for the land of his forbears—only vesterday the land of the enemy, 

And America’s acclaim for Major Joppolo’s warm espousal of 
Adano constitutes a bridge which leads, in the novelized journals 
to follow, to such deep perception and understanding as we find 
in ‘‘The Gallery’’ and ‘‘ All Thy Conquests.’’ 

Among American impressions of Italy during the war years 
perhaps the most vivid are John Horne Burns’ portraits and 
promenades collected in ‘‘The Gallery’’ (1947). The author is 
2 sensitive schoolmaster whom the war transformed into one of the 
infinite number of lieutenants with AFHQ in the Mediterranean 
Theatre of Operations. He served successively in Casablanea, Al- 
giers, Naples, Caserta, Florence, Leghorn and Milan. But it is in 
Naples that both his mind and heart kindle. 

Unlike so many of his fellow officers, so suddenly thrust from 
office or classroom to AFHQ paper work: documents, intelligence, 
censorship, Burns kept a careful record of his feelings—a record 
lyric, intimate, and unabashed. Much of his record deals with 
fellow officers; unhappy, undisciplined within, spiritually unpre- 
pared for the violent change to which they have been subjected, 
unable to see beyond the daily drudgery, unschooled in the values 
of Islam, France, or Italy, seeking solace for their insufficiency 
in native wines and girls. 

Burns’ bitterness is the bitterness of the poet who sees joy and 
beauty and love desecrated by unfeeling hordes and must seek 
out for his own solace the few in whom love has not died: the 
inarticulate, lonely, friendless Michael Patrick who goes to hear 
La Bohéme at the San Carlo in the company of a bottle of cognac ; 
gentle Father Donovan unscathed and gallant in the meretricious 
air of the Galleria Umberto Primo as up front; Moe, the cabby 
from Brooklyn, now a combat officer whose compassionate human- 
ity embraces all who suffer: the Americans, the Germans, but 
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more especially Naples and the Neapolitans, for whom he feels a 
tenderness akin to the tenderness he feels for his own people— 


‘‘there is no ghetto here—the whole city is a ghetto.’’ 
Burns records his spiritual growth through the catharsis of war 


in two stages: Africa and Italy. 
In Africa he realized that he was not a thing apart only because 


he was an American—indeed the ‘‘odd behavior’’ of Americans 
in that strange Arab-French world put an end to his laughter. 


“—. You mean I’m not crazy when I feel like crying all the time? 

— You’re hopelessly sane. Most people have to go to the movies 
to bawl. A few do it over the life they see around them. . . The only 
advancement made by the human race is because some guy discovered 
pity. He found out that everyone was really quite like himself, with 
unimportant differences. We all must die alone. And we start dying 
with our birth. And a thousand years from now we'll all look equally 
silly: the movie star, the Ayrab whore, the financier and the hustler... 
If only we could publicly acknowledge our silliness for the few years that 
we are alive, we could then pool whatever dignity we possess. Then life 
would be worth living for all, instead of for the few.” (p. 157) 


Again and again he becomes preoccupied with the wretchedness 


about him and cannot stand apart from it: 


“I remember the tiny dark Ayrab kids with brilliant eyes who shined 
shoes in front of the Red Cross. What was the difference between them 
and me, except that they were Ayrabs? They were so much smarter than 
I but they hadn’t been born in Detroit. They had the same mouths as I; 


they loved American chewing gum...” (p. 151) 
It is in this mood that in the summer of 1944 he crosses the 


Mediterranean to Italy—‘‘that tragic but four dimensional coun- 
try’’ to experience—in his own word—‘‘a rebirth.’’ 

It is not surprising that this young American, caught in the 
maelstrom of Naples that critical summer in the world’s history, 
should see beyond the rubble and dirt and all prevailing wretched- 
ness that made many of the Allied paper-work personnel—commis- 
sioned, non-commissioned, and civilian—envious of ‘‘the lucky 
ones’’ who got assignments in the sumptiousness of a Rome barely 
seathed by the holocaust. 

What is surprising to the reader acquainted with Italy is that 
Burns should invariably hit the mark as though he were almost 
endowed with a sixth sense. He looks in on Naples from the Bay: 

“. .. The sunlight gives Naples a hardness and a mercilessness. It 
pokes its realistic fingers into the bombed buildings by Navy House. In 
the half shot houses what plaster still remains in the eaves is as living 
and suppurating as human skin. And just over Naples stand the hills 
where the Vomero sits on its snaky terraces and flights of stairs like an 


old lady precarious on a trapeze. The houses of Naples as they swarm 
up the hillside are yellow or creamy or brown; they get lost in the 
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verdure that mustaches the lips of Castel Sant’ Elmo. I couldn’t place 
Naples in any century because it had a taste at once modern and medieval, 
all grown togther in weariness and urgency and disgust. Yet even in 
her half-death Naples is alive and furious with herself and with life. . . 
I remember too that at midday, when she was sleepiest of all in her 
lurid heat, she was a symbol of life itself, resentful and spiteful and 
cursing, yet very tender in her ruin.” (p. 207) 


He listens to the people about him and eatches both the articu- 
late beauty of Italian and the quicksilver of Neapolitan dialect, 
and weighs the two against each other with a precision and poetic 
insight a linguist might well envy him. 


“Italian (not Neapolitan dialect) can soon be understood because it 
sounds like what it is saying. Italian is a language as natural as the 
human breath. Italian is a feminine and flowing language in which the 
endings fill up the pauses, covering those gaps and gaucheries of con- 
versation that embarass Americans and British. . . I remember that 
Italian used to amuse me till it caught me in its silken web... Italian 
is the most sociable and Christian language in the world. It’s full of 
a bubble like laughter. Yet it’s capable of power and bitterness. 
Italian is an atavistic language. All the rest have been visited by some 
torture or trickery or introspection. . .” (pp. 209-210) 

“T remember also the dialect of the city of Naples, which is Italian 
chewed to shreds in the mouth of a hungry man. It varies even within 
the city. The fishermen in the bay talk differently from the rich in the 
Vomero. .. But the dialect is Naples and Naples is the dialect. It’s as 
raw as tenement living, as mercurial as a thief to your face, as tender 
as the flesh on the breast. Sometimes in one sentence it’s all three. The 
stateliness of Tuscan Italian is missing in Neapolitan. But there is no 
false stateliness in Naples either. .. Neapolitan dialect isn’t ornamental. 
Its endings have been amputated just as Neapolitan living pares to the 
heart and hardness of life.” (p. 210) 


With this same precision and insight Burns sketches whole seg- 
ments of Naples, its life and its people. Particularly vivid are 
the pages he devotes to Neapolitan girls and children and to the 
decente miserta of Italian office workers employed by the Allies. 
Matilde Serao (1856-1927) whose masterful descriptions of her 
city were read the world over would, I feel sure, find in Burns 
a genuine ring. 

And what are Burns’ conclusions anent the Italians among 
whom war thrust him for some fleeting, dramatic, ‘‘oxidizing’’ 
months? 


“... 1 thought that to this people, broken and saddened and dismayed, 
there yet remained something which had made Italy flower—though not 
as a nation of warriors. To this day I’m convinced of Italy’s greatness 
in the world of the spirit. In war she’s a tragic farce. In love and sun- 
light and music and humanity she has something that humanity sorely 
needs. It’s still there. Something of this distillation of noble and gentle 
grandeur seeps down through most of Italy’s population, from contessa 
to contadina. I don’t think I’m romanticizing or kidding myself. In 
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the middle of the war, in August 1944, with my heart broken for an 
ideal, I touched the beach of heaven in Naples. At moments.” (p. 264) 

And these, in substance, are the conclusions of Professor Giu- 
seppe Prezzolini of Columbia University who has studied the legacy 
of Italy for nearly half a century (The Legacy of Italy, 1948). 

How does Burns achieve so much poetie clarity in what we might 
eall his Italian journal? His lucidity is compounded of three 
elements. First, the intellectual and spiritual insufficiency of 
many of his fellow Americans in Africa led him to see and explore 
beyond set American eriteria—for example: cleanliness-next-to- 
godliness satirized in his portrait of Chaplain Bascom from ‘‘ South 
Calina.’’ Secondly, the suffering all about him stirs within him a 
compassionate humanity avid of the values of people materially 
less fortunate, viz., the Italians without PX rations. Thirdly, a 
realization of the sterility of barracks life led him to seek out 
Italians for companions. 

Burns’ concern with the ‘‘odd behavior’’ of his fellow Amer- 
icans leads him to considerations such as this: 


“There were, I remember, American GI’s and officers who most 
cruelly betrayed and seduced Neapolitan girls, concealing from them and 
their families that back in the States they’d a wife and kids... For the 
heartless deceit of such as these I sometimes felt shamed that I was an 
American because the life of a pure woman is like a mirror, and can be 


smashed but once.” (p. 267) 

It is this touching ‘‘pudeur’’ of the young author in a city 
turned into one huge brothel by hunger and the steady flow of 
soldiers’ PX cigarettes, food, and clothes that gives a poetic qual- 
ity to whole pages of his Italian journal. 

And in Rome another young American, Alfred Hayes, moved 
by the same weary spectacle, conceives ‘‘The Girl on the Via 
Flaminia’’ who ideally stands for the countless Italian girls who 
gave themselves in exchange for PX rations to lonely soldiers. 

Burns’ intimate sense of shame attests to an American moral 
sense unextinguished by war. And Hayes’ Sergeant Bob who 
lightly practiced the exchange outlined above with the girl on the 
Via Flaminia rushes frantically and grief-stricken out into the 
night in a vain search for the girl who now has a little yellow eard. 

And if the Americans who write of those years thus ingenuously 
reveal their innate humanity—the Italian populace in its ancient 
wisdom immediately perceived it. American drunkedness and 
lust (on wide avenues where families were wont to take their 
Sunday stroll and peaceful citizens sipped their evening vermouth) 
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so offensive to Italian amour propre, were not condoned. Yet this 
exuberance, though vulgar and obscene, only rarely aroused anger 
and hatred for evil was not its intent, and GI barracks behavior 
went hand in hand with simple and touching gestures of humanity 
—evoking from the mortified citizenry the comment: ‘‘ Eh. . . sono 
ragazzi!’’ ‘*They are only boys!’’ 

If Mr. Burns still needed reassurance on this score he should 
read a chapter in a book by an Italian officer who spent the 
greater part of the war on the Eastern Front—the acid, bitter, 
internationally read Kaputt by Curzio Malaparte.* The chapter 
deals with the girls of Bessarabia recruited for a German Army 
brothel. Every twenty days the personnel was removed from the 
premises and put to death and new personnel provided—by order 
of the Department of Sanitation of the Eleventh German Army. 


But Burns needs no reassurance: 

“Though in the main all national decency and sense of duty might 
be dead, I saw much individual goodness and loveliness that reassured 
me in my agony. I saw it in some Neapolitans. I saw it in some 
Americans. And I wondered if perhaps the world must eventually be 
governed by individuality consecrated and unselfish, rather than by any 
collectivism of the propagandists, the students, and the politicians.” (p.268) 

In his appeal for ‘‘individuality consecrated and unselfish’’ 
there is an echo of John Hersey’s stentorian call for men of the 
stamp of Major Joppolo: 


“. .. We have need of him. He is our future in the world ... no 
Charter, no four freedoms or fourteen points, no dreamer’s diagram so 
symmetrical and so faultless on paper, no plan, no hope, no treaty—none 
of these things can guarantee anything. Only men can guarantee, only 
the behavior of men under pressure, only our Joppolos.” 


As John Burns is moved by war-shattered Naples so is Alfred 
Hayes moved by Rome where the wreckage though not so apparent 
is no less real. In his first novel ‘‘ All Thy Conquests’’ (1946) we 
have his remarkable probings of victor and vanquished in the city 
of the last ill-fated Caesar now ‘‘shrunk to this small measure.”’ 

Like Burns he feels the necessity of getting beyond the Billets, 
the Mess, and Red Cross Club, the Allied Personnel movie, the 
Allied Personnel conducted tour of the city and the girls on the 
Via del Tritone and Via Vittorio Veneto. 

Beyond the requisitioned Rome of hotels, office buildings, and 
theatres known to the Fifth and Eighth Armies lay a city crammed 
with almost two million people engrossed in the struggle for food 


and shelter. 
Among these were the families of the victims of the German 
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massacre of the Cave Ardeatine, among these were the mob who 
lynched a police official mistaken for another who had handed 
the hostages over to the Germans. From this mass issued the 
countless signorine that went with the Alleati—signorine who had 
lives, so often tragic, extending beyond the requisitioned city and 
the GI’s rich in PX rations. 

In this kaleidoscope Hayes’ first novel moves full of poignant 
suggestion. In this varied, changing pattern of men jobless and 
angry and without aim, of girls soiled by hunger, of soldiers gath- 
ered from the farthest corners of the earth, of a city mortally 
wounded though almost unseathed, the author conveys so much of 
the tragic futility abroad in the city which victor and vanquished 
alike felt in the shadow of the Colosseum in 1944. 

And if the vanquished evoke his sympathy so do the victors. 
Masterful indeed is his description of two GI’s walking up the 
Via Veneto—once fashionable and chie and now styled by quipping 


Romans il garage or il casino degli Alleati: 


“They slouched together up the Via Veneto. .. Their uniforms were 
too hot, their boots too heavy. They moved with that long military gait, 
past the entrances of embassies, shops, cafes, hotels. The sentries did not 
slap their rifles for them ... they were the concern only of the hustlers, 
the shoeshine boys, the women selling maps, the peddlers selling mosaic 
bracelets. They had no share in the life of the country, only in the de- 
struction of it. They looked enviously and bitterly at the officers of 
their own army and country who sat, with women, in the cane chairs 
outside the cafes. .. They looked at the women, at their legs and at 
their breasts; they looked at their floating hair; they looked at their 
tanned and naked arms lying on the tabletops. They looked at them 
with fhe hard obscene stare of convicts. They moved, carrying with 
them through the early evening crowd on the Via Veneto a private 
atmosphere of pathos and menace. They did not belong to this relaxed 
and chattering evening world. This language was not their own; they 
could not sit at these tables, as they wished to, and talk easily to these 
attractive women. The few ugly phrases they had learned in broken wine 
shops and back alleys of Naples would have been quickly exhausted. 
Time would have pressed heavily on them, their twelve hours, or their 
twenty-four hours or their thirty-six hours; there was never time enough 
to eat or to sleep or to make love. They were neither enemy nor friend... 
They were soldiers to whom all countries not their own were hostile 
provinces populated by those who wanted their money and those who 
wanted their lives. So they slouched up the broad cosmopolitan avenue 
in the warm twilight, drunk now, nursing a bottle of sugarless cherry 
brandy, a little narrow-eyed and slack-mouthed because they wanted to 
be sitting at ease at these tables outside the cafes and they wanted to 
belong to this alien but attractive life and could not, and had not come 
from a country which had ever taught them how they could.” (pp. 136-8) 


And as ‘‘The Gallery’’ succeeds in conveying to the reader the 
Naples of 1944 better than all the Allied Military Government 
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documents of the year so does ‘‘ All Thy Conquests’’ convey the 
mood and the atmosphere of the Rome of 1944 better than an in- 
finity of documents. 

In the ‘‘Girl on the Via Flaminia’’ (1949) the changing varied 
pattern of the city gives way to the single apartment on the Via 
Flaminia ‘‘converted by Signora Adele Pulcini into a place where 
the soldiers came at night for wine and eggs.’’ There 1s also a 
room let to the girl Lisa ‘‘married’’ to the American sergeant 
Bob. In the ‘‘marriage,’’ as we noted earlier, Sergeant Bob ex- 
changes his PX rations for Lisa’s favors—but the exchange, in 
reality, turns out to be quite another—for his biting remorse, for 
her life with a little yellow eard—which she willingly embraces 
as the more honest course. 

And thus on the moral plane Alfred Hayes breathes the same air 
as John Hersey and John Horne Burns—for human values must 
rise above a meretricious bargain even in the poisoned atmosphere 
of an Eternal City ‘‘shrunk to this small measure,’’ as Major 
Joppolo’s humanity rises above the harsh realities of war and 
‘‘military necessity’’ in Sicily, as Lt. Burns’ aspiration for ‘‘in- 
dividuality consecrated and unselfish’’ rises above the shambles 
of Naples. 

In each the innate moral sense triumphs over the ravages of 
war, each glimpses a beauty beyond Italy’s prostrate body, each, 
in Burns’ vivid phrase, even if only for an instant, touches ‘‘the 


beach of heaven’’ on the shores of that ancient land. 
ANTHONY M. GISOLFI 


High School of Music and Art, New York 
OWI (Overseas Branch) 1943-1946 
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DANTE, LANDS IN AMERICA 


While it is true that in the Italianate England of the early sev- 
enteenth century Dante was read much less widely than Petrarch, 
Boecaecio, Machiavelli and other Italian Renaissance authors, there 
still is evidence that he was read.’ Since this is the case and since 
the period coincides with the first English migrations to America, 
it would not be astonishing if one were to discover traces of Dante 
interest among the pioneer English colonists. For such vestiges 
the most logical place to look is among the titles of the books known 
to be in colonial libraries. But an examination of them has been 
unrewarding. They contain some writings by Italians but virtually 
nothing by Dante.* Another avenue of investigation is the read- 
ing of volumes on seventeenth century New England life and 
customs, yet this, too, has proven equally negative except in one 
instance, Perry Miller’s: The New England Mind (New York, 
MaeMillan, 1939). In his chapter, ‘‘God’s Controversy with New 
England,’’ he quotes on pages 467-68, a passage from the Reverend 
John Cotton which includes the name of our poet, but does not 
give us the name of the work from which it is taken, nor does 
he cite Dante in his index. This, it turns out, is A Brief Exposition 
of the Whole Book of the Canticles or Song of Solomon (London, 
Philip Nevil, 1642) and, on pages 158-59, it appears as follows: 
‘* All these shew that the Ministry of the Gospell should be then 
more powerfull; and indeed God, about that time, Anno 1300, 
stirred up Dantes, Marcillius, Potavinus, Ocham, Gregorius Armi- 
nensis, Petrarchus, Wickliffe, and many moe (sic), whose Ministry 
brought on so many, that some have counted it the first resur- 
rection; yea, the Magistrates of that time, Ludovicus Bavarus the 
Emperour, Philip of France, Edward the third of England, stood 
out in many things against the Pope, as those whose hands had 
got more strength, and better felt their owne worth, and whose 
eies were cleered to see more light then their predecessors.’” 


The same allusion is to be found in the 1648 (London) edition 
but not in the 1655 (London) edition, which has a similar title 
but a different text. 


As to John Cotton’s biography, we need not go beyond the 
mention of a few salient facts. He was born at Derby, England, in 
1584. At the age of thirteen he attended Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and there earned his AB in 1603 and his AM in 1606. 


In 1610 he was at Emmanuel College, founded by a Puritan, as 
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a fellow and then as head lecturer and dean. It was at Emmanuel 
that he had his first real religious awakening. 1610 also marks 
his ordainment as deacon and priest at Lincoln. The year before 
receiving the degree of BD in 1613 he was chosen vicar of the 
large parish of St. Botolph in Boston, Lincolnshire, remaining 
there for twenty-one years and where, in addition to acquiring 
a reputation for his learning and preaching, he became a central 
figure in the Puritan reform. On account of differences in the 
matter of ritual he was forced to flee to America in 1633. He 
immediately became one of the leaders of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony and exerted wide influence among his fellow Puritans 
until his death in 1652.* 

The context of our Cotton passage shows that he was drawn 
to the Florentine on the ground that he was a reformer and 
opponent of the Papacy, a conception that has always played a 
considerable role in the Dantean vogue that has persisted through- 
out the Protestant world. Nor was he the first to share this point 
of view. Before him, for example, Dante had been claimed as a 
forerunner of the Reformation by Bishop Jewel in his Defence 
of the Apologie of the Church of England (1567) and by John 
Foxe in the second edition of his famous Book of Martyrs (1570). 
The first edition had been published in Latin at Basle in 1559 at 
the time Foxe was employed as a reader in Johannes Oporinus’ 
(Johann Herbst) printing establishment. During that year Oporinus 
brought out the first printed edition of De Monarchia which was 
issued as a Reformation tract. It was soon placed on the Index 
of the Librorum Prohibitorum by Pius IV in 1564. As Toynbee 
states: ‘‘It is by no means improbable that this volume was seen 
through the press by Foxe,’’ but even if this did not occur, Toyn- 
bee gives two quotations from the Book of Martyrs proving that 
Foxe was acquainted with the treatise. The first tells us that 
‘‘Certayne of his (Dante’s) writings be extant abroade, wherein 
he proveth the pope not to be above the Emperour, nor to have 
any jurisdiction in the empyre,’’ referring to chapter X of the 
third book of De Monarchia, and in the following paragraph he 
states : 


Hereunto may be added the saying out of the boke of 
Jornandus, imprinted with the foresayd Dantes, that for- 
somuch as Anti-christ commeth not before the destruction 
of the Empire, therefore such as go about to have the 
empire extinct, are forerunners and messengers in so doing 
of Antichrist. 
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Mention of one of the writers of the tract printed with Dante’s 
work, ‘‘the boke of Jornandus,’’ erases any doubt about his 
knowledge of it. 

In connection with John Cotton we can be reasonably sure that 
he saw Dante’s name in a copy of the Book of Martyrs, which he 
must have acquired during the period of his schooling, when by 
order of Queen Elizabeth the volume was placed ‘‘in all the com- 
mon halls of archbishops, deans, ete., in all the colleges and chapels 
throughout the kingdom.’” Recollection of Foxe’s statement can 
easily be responsible for Cotton’s reference. It is also possible 
that he was acquainted with the Divine Comedy like some of his 
contemporaries in England, but it is even more likely that he, 
a most zealous follower of the doctrine of Calvin, was more at- 
tracted by the ‘Reformation tract,’ De Monarchia, which may have 
been an item in the library that he brought with him to America, 
a library which ‘‘was vast and vast was his acquaintance with it.’” 

At any rate, our reference assumes importance through the fact 
that it is the first reeorded mention of i] sommo poeta by a colonial 
American. Henceforth, any extended account of the vogue of 
Dante in this eountry will undoubtedly begin with the well-known 


New England Divine. 
al JOSEPH G. FucrILLA 





+See Paget Toynbee, “English Translations from Dante. Century 
XVII,” in Dante Studies, Oxford, 1921, 179-80. 

* Lists are available in T. G. Goddard, “Appendix: Items Illustrating 
the Movement of Books to and Among New Englanders,” in Literary 
Culture in New England, 1620-1730, New Haven, 1920, 219-304. 

’T have made use of a photostatic copy of the volume in the Columbia 
University Library. 

*See articles in Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 461-62, and 
The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, III, 278-79. 
A good bibliography of the works of Cotton, numbering fifty or more, 
can be found in vulian H. Tuttle, “Writings of the Rev. John Cotton,” in 
Bibliographical Essays: A Tribute to Wilberforce Eames, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1924, 363-80. 

5See Paget Toynbee, “A Latin Translation of the Divina Commedia 
quoted in the Mysterium Iniquitatis of Du Plessis Mornay,” in Dante 
Studies, op. cit. 122-30. 

* Consult Toynbee, “John Foxe and the Editio Princeps of Dante’s 
De Monarchia,” in Dante Studies, op. cit. 109-10, and “Dante and the Index,” 
op. cit. 111-112. The full title of the Oporinus edition is: ANDREE ALCIA- 
TI Iureconsulti Clariss. De formula Romani Imperij Libellus. Acces- 
serunt non dissimilis argumenti, DANTIS FLORENTINI De Monarchia 
libri tres. Radulphi Carnotensis De translatione Imperij libellus. CHRO- 
NICA M. IORDANIS, Qualiter Romanum Imperium translatum sit ad 
Germanos. Omnia nunc primum in lucem edita. 

"See The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia . . . IV, 350. 

*I have taken the quotation from Tuttle’s article, op. cit. 364. 























SUR LE SONNET DE PETRARQUE, PACE 
NON TROVO 


Ce sonnet célébre a été traduit en latin par Nicolas Bourbon. 
En voici le texte: 
1 Non pacem invenio, at bello me nemo fatigat: 
Et spero, et timeo, glacie circu[m]datus uror: 
In terra jaceo, at volitans feror aethera supra: 
Mens mea nil stringit, tetumque amplectitur orbem: 
5 Qui me in carcere habe., mihi nec clauditve, aperitve: 
Nec vult esse suum, cujus me vincula nectunt: 
Nec me occidit Amor, set nec me compede soluit, 
Nec vivum superesse sinit, nec quaerere pacem: 
Absque oculis clare video, clamo sine lingua: 
10 Et pacem fugito, precibus mihi et illa roganda est. 
Denique qui me odi, alterius consumor amore: 
Rideo suspirans, me pasco doloribus ipsum: 
Mors et vita mihi grata est, placet utraque, juxta: 
Sic ego sum pro te, pro te sum talis amica.’ 


Il existe une autre traduction latine de ce sonnet, attribuée a 


Salutati :’ 


Nec pacem invenio, nec adest ad bella facultas, 
Et metuo et spero, glacieque immersus aduror. 
Nil stringo et totum teneo complexibus orbem. 
Et super astra volans, jaceo teiluris in ymo. 
Nee cui sum captus aperit vel carcere claudit 
Nec sinit esse suum... 
.. mihi nonque (sic) quod impedit, aufert, 
Nec me occidit amor, nec pectore tela revellit. 
Absque oculis video, sine lingua flebile clamo, 
Cumque perire velim, tamen auxiliamina posco 
Atque odio memet habeo, dilector alius. 
Lugubris in risus solvor pascorque dolore, 
Morsque et vita mihi nullo [que] discrimine grata est, 
Inque statu tali pro vobis, Laurea, dego. 


Le sonnet de Pétrarque a été traduit, en partie, dans un dizain’ 
qui reproduit exactement le premier quatrain italien, et dont le 
vers 6 est assez voisin du 1% vers du 2° quatrain de Pétrarque, 
tandis que le vers 8 traduit le 1°° vers du 1" tercet, et que le vers 
10 traduit le 1° vers du 2° tercet. Les vers 5, 7, 9 ne 
correspondent pas au texte de Pétrarque; mais le vers 7 semble 
assez voisin de la 2° moitié du vers 8* de N. Bourbon: J’ayme la 
paix, et ne la veuil requerre et il est suivi d’un vers qui est la 
traduction exacte du latin de Bourbon: Absque oculis clare vi- 
deo... (Sans yeulx voy cler et sans voix jecte cris). 

Il existe aussi une traduction francaise du sonnet de Pétrarque, 


par ‘monsieur de Bussely”, et ce qui est remarquable, e’est que 
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le vers 3 de cette traduction correspond au vers 4 de Pétrarque 
(E nulla stringo, e tutto ’l mondo abbraccio) : 

Paix je ne trouve, et n’ay dont faire guerre, 

J’espére crains, et bruslant suis en glasse. 


Rien je n’estrains, et tout le monde embrasse, 
Je vole au ciel, et suis croupant en terre. 


Or, il est remarquable que la traduction latine publiée par 
Zardo suit le méme ordre: 1, 2, 4, 3. 

Si, maintenant, nous comparons les deux traductions latines 
entre elles et avec le texte de Pétrarque, nous remarquons d’abord 
l’ordre des mots E temo e spero qui est celui de la traduction 
latine de Salutati, tandis que la traduction de Bourbon a renversé 
l’ordre des mots, et nous remarquons le sonnet de Ronsard qui 
traduit le début du 2° vers de Pétrarque: J’espére et crains, je 
me tais et supplie.” Le vers 3 de Bourbon renverse l’ordre de 
Pétrarque: E volo sopra ’l cielo, e giaccio in terra, tandis que la 
traduction latine de Salutati suit fidélement Pétrarque. Les vers 
8 et 10 de Bourbon ne correspondent pas au texte italien; quant 
au vers 12, il renverse |’ordre de Pétrarque (Pascomi di dolor, 
piangendo rido), ainsi que le fait le vers 12 de Salutati. 

Ces deux traductions latines nous permettent d’expliquer deux 
traductions franecaises, et nous pouvons ainsi essayer de rendre 
compte du vers 7 du Petit Oeuvre, aussi bien que de |’interversion 
curieuse des vers de ‘monsieur Bussely.’ I] n’est pas démontré 
que les traducteurs frangais’ se soient servis de traductions latines 
au lieu du texte italien, mais il est intéressant de rapprocher la 
date de la traduction de N. Bourbon (1533) et la date du dizain 
(1538), et il est possible ainsi que les traducteurs franeais se soient 
aidés d’une version latine. 

MARCEL F'RANGON 


Harvard University 





1 Nicolai Borboni ... Nugarum libri octo (Basileae, 1540), pp. 197-8. 


2M. le Professeur E. Wilkins veut bien me signaler cette traduction, 
dans l’ouvrage de A. Zardo, Il Petrarca e i Carraresi (Milano, 1887), p. 306, 
(cf. aussi p. 237). Cette traduction n’est pas mentionnée par Miss Mary 
Fowler’s Catalogue of the [Cornell] Petrarch Collection (Oxford, 1916), 
pp. 177-180. Miss Fowler ne cite pas, non plus, la traduction latine de 
Thomas Gray (Lasso, ch’ iv ardo) publiée par Carducci (cf. Le rime ..., 
[Firenze, 1920], p. 289, en note), et M. Wilkins a l’amabilité de m’indiquer 
aussi une traduction latine (qu’on dit avoir été faite pour Henri III) du 
sonnet Pace non trovo. Elle se trouve dans un ms. recensé, par Mazzatinti 
dans ses Inventari dei manoscritti delle biblioteche d'Italia, vol. VIII, 
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p. 121. Je tiens & remercier bien vivement M. Wilkins de tous les 
renseignements qu’il a eu la bonté de me donner. 

*Cf. Italica, XX (1943), 127-131. 

*V. L. Saulnier (Maurice Scéve [Paris, 1949], II, 91-92) rapproche le 
vers 7 du Petit Oeuvre du vers 10 de N. Bourbon, et remarque la 
‘répétition du mot paix du vers 1’; mais il a dd lire trop vite et ne pas 
voir le mot paix au vers 8, ni le verbe quaerere qui correspond &a requerre, 
ni l’ordre des vers. Saulnier a-t-il raison, en outre, d’attribuer une part du 
Petit Oeuvre & Maurice Scéve? 

5TLaure d’Avignon ... par Vaisquin Philieul (Paris, 1548), pp. 32’° 
et 33. Relevons |’ ‘Argument’: ‘En ces quatre ou cing sonnets avoit-il bien 
la fureur amoureuse, ou poétique.’ On sait que, dans Phédre, Platon 
énumére différentes sortes de délire: celle qui inspire les prophétes; 
celle qui apprend a l’homme 4&8 s’affranchir des maux; celle qui inspire 
les poétes; et l’espéce la plus divine, celle de l’amour. Cf. H. Busson, 
‘L’influence du De incantationibus de P. Pomponazzi sur la pensée 
francaise (1560-1650)’, R L C, IX (1929), 308-347, et H. Chamard, Histoire 
de la Pléiade (Paris, 1939-40). 

* Oeuvres, 6d. crit. Laumonier, 2° tirage (Paris, 1932), IV, 16. 

*Comme Molinet qui a traduit les six quatrains latins, (en quoi 
avaient été réduits les Triomphes), en six sixains (cf. Italica, XIX [1942], 
105-110). 








MACHIAVELLI E ALCUNI DISCEPOLI DELLA 
SCUOLA IDEALISTICA 
LA POLITICA E LO STATO DEI 


FRATELLI SPAVENTA 


NVANO si cerca il nome di Machiavelli negli seritti di Ber- 

trando Spaventa, il propugnatore pit assiduo del concetto 
hegeliano dello Stato etico. Questo cauto silenzio perfino quando 
egli traccia la storia del pensiero politico italiano non possiamo 
attribuirlo che ad una ferma intenzione di non entrare in una 
polemica sulla questione morale, che allora preoccupava tutti coloro 
che trattavano direttamente il Machiavelli. Non pretendiamo con 
cid spiegare la causa di questo misterioso silenzio, perd crediamo 
che lo studioso abbruzzese accetti la politica machiavellica come 
un male necessario e che egli abbia evitato il nome del fiorentino, 
che allora era sinonimo del male, per ragioni politiche. 

Da quello che lo Spaventa ha da dire sulla politica, é evidente 
che egli non aveva sentito il carattere affatto amorale della politica 
nello Stato machiavellico. Limitiamo la nostra discussione ad una 
breve analisi delle disparita e delle somiglianze con la politica 
machiavellica che hanno attratto la nostra attenzione. 

Per gli esponenti dello Stato etico il reale si trova nel razionale. 
Il bene si identifica col volere comune. Si mira al raggiungimento 
d’uno stato di coscienza che identifica il proprio bene con quello 
comune; l’atto etico é un prodotto del pensiero che convince 
]’individuo, che cid che lui fa é un bene per lui solo in quanto é 
bene per tutti. Questo bene, questo ideale, non ha valore se non 
realizzato. La realta nelle stato si ottiene nell’attuazione di questo 
bene voluto universalmente. 

Non é la verita effettuale concepita nel senso machiavellico come 
effetto di passioni, voleri, ambizioni, calamita ed altre necessita 
umane, ma una verita che é ragione; percid lo Stato é un ente 
razionale, non naturale come lo é per Machiavelli. 

La facolta di vivere eticamente é immanente nella natura umana. 
La communita ‘‘é gia ed esiste nello stesso individuo, come sua 
essenza, e percid egli ha la potenza di produrla e la produce... 
Quindi la comunita non é né pura causa né puro effetto dell ’indi- 
viduo; e l’individuo né puro effetto né pura causa della 
ecommunita. ’” 


La liberta dell’individuo si realizza in quanto egli partecipa 
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a produrre questo stato di cose: ‘‘Il vero individuo riconosce ed 
effettua la comunité come sua propria, come la necessita stessa 
della sua esistenza: e in questa necessita egli é realmente libero, 
é realmente se stesso.’” 


Spaventa sviluppa questo stato d’animo, quest’attitudine mo- 
rale, ove |’individuo riconosce la necessita di conformare il proprio 
interesse a quello comune, mediante un processo spirituale che 
avviene nella vita civile: ‘‘Questa sostanza che é la comunita, é... 
l’unita assoluta dell’attivita individuale e dell’attivita universale. 
Immediatamente, noi non vediamo che |’azione come pura azione 
individuale, il fine e |’interesse individuale: non vediamo come 
nasce dalla vita comune e come ritorna e concorre a produrre la 
vita comune; vediamo il corso del fiume ma non la sua origine né 
la sua foce.’” 

Nella comunita |’individuo acquista la coscienza etica in quanto 
‘* . . sa la communita e la identita de’suoi interessi con la comu- 
nita stessa; e in quanto sa che cid sanno tutti e che ciascuno non 
si sa e non sussiste davvero che in questa identita, egli ha fede 
nella comunita. Questa fiducia é il senso, senno o intendimento 
politico.’” 

Nella societa civile l’interesse particolare si distingue, e si 
realizza in quanto |’individuo, riconoscendo |’insufficienza delle 
sue proprie forze per la sodisfazione dei suoi bisogni adatta le sue 
forze in giusto rapporto a quelle degli altri, e stabilisce un legame 
che ‘‘ ... apparisce come una forza, una facolta, un bene comune 
e universale, da cui tutti ricevono la loro sodisfazione . . .’” 


Il econecetto dello Stato come forza ed attivita organica non é 
diverso da quello di Machiavelli, ma la differenza sta nel volere 
conciliare |’eticita con la vita politica. La politica qui non é amo- 
rale perché |’azione o il mezzo, qualunque esso sia, acquista mora- 
lita in quanto esso sodisfa non solo |’interesse particolare ma anche 
quello universale. I] dovere morale dello stato e di tutti i suoi 
organi é quello di mantenere |’organismo stesso. Una simile posi- 
zione nella volonta ed abilita di realizzare il bene morale, Fran- 
cesco Ercole la trova anche in Machiavelli: ‘‘Ben lungi dall’aver 
separato |’attivita politica dall’attivita morale, il Machiavelli é 
colui, che, pit di ogni altro, ha sentito la inscindibilita della poli- 
tica vera dalla vera moralita. Non gia la politica, che necessaria- 
mente prescinda dalla moralita del fine, é per lui la vera politica: 
ma la politica, che non si limiti a volere li fine morale, ma sappia 
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anche fare quanto é necessario per raggiungerlo: cioé la politica 


96 


utile. 

Noi non neghiamo che Machiavelli abbia desiderato una simile 
situazione ed abbia sentito anche un certo sgomento della vera 
natura umana. <Anzi, crediamo ch’egli riconosceva la necessita 
dell ’identita fra volere individuale e volere nazionale. Per esempio, 
nel volere un’esercito di cittadini, supponiamo che senti il bisogno 
dell’unione di volonta nella guerra. 

Perd, quella combinazione di ‘‘bonta’’ e di ‘‘virti’’ (a eui 
accenna |’Ercole) nella vita politica era per il Machiavelli l’ec- 
cezione e non la regola, e quindi egli fond6 la sua politica sul senti- 
mento pessimistico e sull’uomo amorale anziché sull’uomo socievole 
¢ morale. 

Per lo Spaventa lo Stato é un ente essenzialmente morale e non 
puramente politico e separato dalla morale, come lo vede Machia- 
velli. Infatti lo Stato etico s’innalza a divinita, che é immanente 
nelle relazioni umane, ed acquista una individualita soggettiva. 
E lo spirito del popolo che si esprime nella sua unita come verita 
assoluta. ‘‘Lo Stato é la sostanza etica conscia di sé . . . persona- 
lita libera, autonoma, e come ultimo fine |’interesse universale, il 
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bene comune. 

Lo Stato é divenuto addirittura persona, (eppure lo Stato in 
Italia, specialmente allora, era tutt’altro che una cosi perfetta 
unita). Perd questa unita etica, ideale, ha per base la sovra- 
nita assoluta dello Stato. Lo Stato etico per ottenere autorita am- 
mette un concetto della forza simile a quello del Machiavelli. La 
sovranita statale (il fine) giustifica la politica machiavellica (il 
mezzo). Tutto cid é necessario per rendere lo Stato libero: 

‘*Nazionalita é per noi unita; unita viva, liberale, potente come 
Stato. E perché noi vogliamo questa unita come libero Stato? 
Perché noi sappiamo che solo nella unita come libero Stato possono 
spiegarsi liberamente tutte le potenze della nostra vita; solo in 
quello noi possiamo essere e saperci veramente noi.’” 

L’attivita che al principio sembra un bene all’organo, ma che 
trasecura o danneggia gli altri organi, non pud che nuocere a 
tutto l’organismo dello Stato e quindi anche a quell’organo che 
in un primo tempo aveva funzionato egoisticamente. In questo 
Stato che é persona tutte le parti debbono operare non per il bene 
regionale 0 municipale, ma per il bene nazionale. Percid i discepoli 
della scuola idealistica erano contrari alla federazione e vedevano 
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l’unita d’Italia come conseguenza necessaria dell’ indipendenza 
e come la garanzia pit solida. 

Il problema del male si risolve come una necessita etica, cioé 
nel fatto che la politica pud esser strumento necessario per un fine 
morale. Questo concetto si riscontra in una lettera del 13 luglio 
1880 nella quale Bertrando scrivendo al suo amico De Meis si lagna 
dei peceati inutili di certi uomini nella politica. I loro mezzi erano 
ingiustificabili perché non avevano ottenuto un gran risultato: 


“Non sono tanto minchione aa non capire i primi elementi della filo- 
sofia della storia, cioé® che questa fortuna, trasfigurazione ... 0 escre 
scenza, naturale o posticcia, sarebbe scusabile, anzi non ci si guarderebbe 
pit, che tanto e meriterebbe anche lode, se . . . se, mio Dio!, un risultato 
ci fosse stato, ...un gran risultato ... Bismarck ha fatto 0 cominciato 
a fare la Germania con que’ mezzi che avea disponibili, non buoni e 
cavouriani sempre, ma conducenti allo scopo. Costoro, Nicotera, Crispi, 
Correnfi, Mancini; Mezzacapo, han peccato, ma han del pari fatto: si son 
trovati in tempi che non si poteva fare se non a furia di peccare: e 
quindi ci volevan loro, i peceatori ...” Riferendosi ad altri uomini 
politici che, secondo lui, non avevano ottenuto nessun risultato diceva: 
“Cid che non @ mistero, cid che a tutti é palese é che di fatto, di risultato 
non ce n’é stato niente, o ci @ stato solo questo fatto, che si 6 disfatto o 
si sta disfacendo cié che tanto bene e con tanti sacrifici s’era fatto, tranne 
che non si voglia dir fatto il fatto loro ... Dunque @ stato un peccato, 
e pit che inutile, dannoso.’” 





ssi avevan fatto prevalere |’utilita propria a quella comune. 
Nel citare le lagnanze dei cittadini contro |’abuso dei loro signori 
Machiavelli dice: ‘‘Di qui gli ordini e le leggi non per pubblica, 
ma per propria utilita si fanno; di qui le guerre, le paci, le ami- 
cizie, non per gloria comune, ma per sodisfazione di pochi si 
deliberano.’”™ 

E interessante notare la distinzione che lo Spaventa fa tra i 
‘‘neecatori lodevoli’’ e i ‘‘peceatori dannosi.’’ Bertrando, come 
gli altri discepoli della seuola idealistica, non vede |’incompatibi- 
lita fra la morale e la politica e percid é obbligato a giustificare 
certi peecati. Ma nella politica chi opera per il bene della propria 
nazione non pud peccare, pud solamente fare errori. Cid che Spa- 
venta chiama peccato utile Machiavelli chiama virti. Ed é logico 
dire virtii anzi che peceato. I] peceato é essenzialmente male e 
immorale e non pud mai generare i] bene, cioé dare ‘‘un gran 
risultato.’’ EB dunque un controsenso nello Stato etico sostenere 
ehe un’azione immorale pud condurre a un fine morale. 

Lo Spaventa risolve il problema fra Stato e Chiesa cosi: il 
vero uomo é pensiero. I] divino é la idea stessa delle cose. La 
divinita é nella soggettivita e nell’attualita delle cose umane ed 
ottiene la sua pil alta realizzazione nello Stato. Quindi lo Stato é 
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autonomo anche rispetto al divino, e non ha nessun bisogno della 
consacrazione clericale, senza la quale, secondo la Chiesa, lo Stato 
‘‘é una pura materialita, un non essere.’’ La Chiesa nega ‘‘]’idea 
o fine assoluto e positivo dello stato.’” Per Spaventa la Stato 
é gid corpo ed anima senza |’intervento del clero. 

Non vi pud essere né separazione né subordinazione dell’uno 
all’altro. Lo Stato é@ tutto, ed esso ha coscienza della propria in- 
finita: ‘‘. . . il sentimento profondo, non ancora formato a distinta 
coscienza, della infinita sua é la radice della nuova lotta dello 
Stato contro la Chiesa.’” 

Tracciando lo sviluppo del concetto moderno dello Stato, che 
per lui é stato uno dei momenti della storia della filosofia del 
secolo XVI,” aggiunge: ‘‘A poco a poco dal seno stesso della feu- 
dalita si formava il potere regio, e lo Stato come regimento laico, 
acquistava la coscienza di essere una persona autonoma, di essere 
fondato da Dio, di comprendere in sé ed attuare il divino, di avere 
autorita contro la potesta della Chiesa, la quale si serviva del 
divino per opprimere la potesta laica.’’™* 

Per Spaventa la religione é sostanza umana. Questo concetto 
toglie alla Chiesa |’esclusiva autorita di esercitare il potere divino, 
e diventa |’argomento fondamentale per combattere la dominazione 
del potere ecclesiastico sul potere civile. 

Quanto ai fini non vi sono divergenze fra lo Spaventa e il 
Machiavelli. Entrambi vogliono un Stato forte e libero dal eclero. 
I mezzi possono essere anche gli stessi e Spaventa cerea di giusti- 
fiearli. Le disparita si riseontrano nel confrontare due egncetti 
diversi della verita, cioé il concetto della verita razionale dello 
Spaventa col concetto della verita, effettuale del Machiavelli. 


SILVIO SPAVENTA 


Silvio Spaventa diversamente dal fratello fu principalmente 
uomo politico e quindi cered nella filosofia hegeliana il suo valore 
pratico. Nei suoi discorsi e nella sua vita politica sostenne risoluta- 
mente la necessita della forza nel nuovo Stato e la sua completa 
indipendenza sia interna che esterna. Era venuto a contatto con 
le opere del Machiavelli sin da giovinetto” e nei suoi discorsi non 
esitava ad attingere dagli scritti del segretario fiorentino concigli 
di saggezza politica. 

Contrario alla federazione, combatté vigorosamente per la com- 
pleta unita ed autorita dello Stato sulle unita minori e sugli enti 
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privati. Senti, come il Machiavelli, la necessita della centralizza- 
zione delle forze e dell’unita di scopo d’azione in uno Stato nuovo 
non ancor bene ordinato con la forza e con le leggi. La decentraliz- 
zazione ed il maggior movimento degli enti particolari sarebbe 
avvenuto quando le basi del nuovo Stato fossero state forti ab- 
bastanza da resistere agli urti interni ed esterni. Era con questo 
criteriv che nel 1876 proponeva il riscatto delle ferrovie da parte 
dello Stato in un discorso al Parlamento: ‘‘Quanto poi all’auto- 
rita e forza dello Stato, anche qui ho riflettuto molte volte sopra 
le accuse ed i lamenti, che si son fatti di questa eccessiva forza ed 
autorita; e mi sono domandato; ma che cosa siamo noi? Siaimo nati 
ieri, siamo ancora fanciulli; siamo noi uno Stato forte davvero? 
Abbiamo fatto !’unitad d’Italia: credete che questa unita sia 
gia forte da resistere agli urti dei secoli?’’ Sicurissimi gli av- 
versari, ma non cosi sicuro lui e percid segue: ‘‘Me ne compiaccio; 
questa @ la mia fede, ma |’opera che noi abbiamo fatta non dura 
che da quindici anni. I] Machiavelli diceva che gli Stati nuovi che 
sono deboli, si perdono. Ora la forza e |’autorita vera degli Stati 
consiste oggi pitt che mai, nel rappresentare veramente ed effica- 
cemente gli interessi comuni; nel dirigere, come dicevo, la societa 
nelle sue vie, non a pro di questa o quella classe, di questo o di 
quell’uomo, sibbene di tutti.’’ 

‘Se questo é vero, non vi rammaricate quando, colla cura di 
questi interessi generali; questo Stato nuovo viene ad acquistare 
maggior forza per resistere ai casi della fortuna.’’ 

Bisognava unirsi e prepararsi per ogni eventualita, come dice 
Machiavelli ‘‘. . . perché, non avendo mai ne’ tempi quieti pensate 
che possono mutarsi (il che é comune difetto degli uomini, non 
fare conto, nella bonaccia, della tempesta), .. .’”* Seguendo questo 
concetto Silvio perorava per la necessita d’un esercito forte e ben 
diseiplinato: ‘‘Intanto, se noi non saremo gia ordinati, se non 
avremo un maggiore esercito e ben disciplinato, in caso di guerra 
come capiteremo noi a primavera? O piuttosto verra l’imperatore 
dei Francesi a precipitare questa guerra senza assicurarsi prima 
d’un alleato potente ed utile...’ 

‘‘Voi siete adoratore dello Stato?’’ continuava nel primo 
discorso, ‘‘-—Si, io sono adoratore dello Stato. Quando viviamo 
in un’epoca, dove tutto si distrugge, poco o niente si edifica, la 
fede nella patria é la fede nella solidarieta umana, la fede in 
qualche cosa, che non sia solamente il nostro miserabile egoismo, 
questa fede io la credo necessaria e salutare per il mio paese.’™ 
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Credeva, come Machiavelli, che non vi possono essere due fini. 
Per ottenere |’ordine occorre la forza, quindi il fine dello Stato 
viene prima degli scopi particolari dei singoli. Lo Stato deve eserci- 
tare il suo volere (volere nazionale) secondo la fortuna. Esso deve 
integrare in sé tutte le forze minori in maniera da ridurre al mi- 
nimo le rispettive deficenze di queste forze. 

Solo cosi vi pud essere progresso e rappresentanza degli interessi 
generali: ‘‘Una nazione, da lunga pezza divisa e retta da ordina- 
menti diversi, non si unifica veramente se non per un elemento 
che vi preponderi dentro e subordini gli altri a sé, e imprima 
all’insieme un coneetto unico e direttivo.’”’ Per 1l’integrazione 
delle forze era necessario distruggcre la loro indipendenza ed 
identificare la loro funzione con quella dello Stato. 

Machiavelli era contrario all’eccessiva potenza dei singoli, sia 
nelle signorie che nelle repubbliche, e cosi Silvio Spaventa econ- 
danna il monopolio perché non rappresenta l’interesse dello Stato 
ma quello dei pochi: ‘‘Se questa é, come a me pare indubitabile, 
la direzione dei Governi moderni, ne segue, o signori, di necessita 
che essi devono opporsi per quanto possono agli effetti perniciosi 
di qualunque monopolio. Il monopolio é la potenza che impedisce 
di pitt alle moltitudini di partecipare al benessere che esso tesoreg- 
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gia, e ammassa nelle mani di pochi. 

Conosceva bene gli uomini e, quanto alla loro vera natura, era 
d’aecordo col Machiavelli. Non si pud dare troppa liberta ai singoli 
perché la natura umana é egoistica; e pereid anche i partiti politici 
hanno questa tendenza: ‘‘Ora, data questa nostra egoistica natura 
umana, le cui leggi sono immutabili, come é possibile che un par- 
tito al governo non abusi del potere, che ha nelle mani, in danno 
e ad offesa degli altri? Eppure lo Stato dev’esservi, e vi é appunto 
per questo, che |’interesse di un partito, di una classe, di un 
individuo non predomini ingiustamente sopra |’interesse degli 
altri.’’ Per evitare questa contradizione é necessario che: ‘‘L’am- 
ministrazione dev’essere secondo la legge e non secondo |’arbitrio 
e l’interesse di partito, e la legge deve essere applicata a tutti, con 
ciustizia ed equanimita verso tutti.’™ 

Lo Stato per Silvio Spaventa é in essenza nazionalita, cioé 
lingua, storia, tradizioni, tutto cid che unisce e fa un popolo e gli 
da una identita che !o distingue da altri popoli. Questo suo ideale 
della nazione forte ed autonoma non poteva ottenersi senza una 
pitt attiva comunione unificatrice fra le province dello Stato. Dun- 
que combatté energicamente il regionalismo, mostrando che lo 
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spirito regionale, lo spirito municipale, che era stato il fattore 
principale nella formazione delle piccole repubbliche italiane, aveva 
cagionato la decadenza politica, e che questo spirito era opposto al 
pensiero politico dei grandi uomini italiani: ‘‘Nel earattere par- 
ticolare e finito che ebbero gli stati italiani, ogni individuo, che 
cercava in essi la sua personalita, obliava un principio pid elevato. 
Gli stati particolari italiani non potevano presentare questa 
suprema soddisfazione della nuova personalita; i grandi uomini, 
come Dante, Machiavelli, ed Alfieri, disprezzarono queste nostre 
reliquie. La vera personalita d’uomo noto in qualsiasi canto d'Italia 
non puod aggiungere la sua forma che nella personalita italiana.’ 

In un discorso a Bari sul patriotta Giuseppe Massari, riferendosi 
agli sforzi che avevan fatto i cospiratori per infondere negli Italiani 
una coscienza nazionale, nominava il fiorentino Salvagnoli ‘‘che 
sentiva perd la necessita per |’Italia di un grande Stato alla ma- 
niera di Niecold Machiavelli, . . . in quei primi sforzi di rigene- 
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razione nazionale, . . 

Riferendosi alla funzione fondamentale dello Stato, che é la 
direzione, si oppone alla tendenza razionalistica ed afferma il con- 
cetto dell’azione e del progresso che richiede una norma dinamica 
e non statica. La direzione deve corrispondere alla necessita. 
Quindi non si governa secondo teorie applicabili in tutti i luoghi 
e tempi:: ‘‘. . . in questa direzione ci pud entrare tutto. Qui non 
vi sono teoriche che tengono . . . Oggi lo Stato prende le ferrovie, 
domani le lascia e prendera altro. 

Lo Stato nuovo non pud né ottenere una vera solidarieta né 
riuscire nel suo funzionamento, se non considera le caratteristiche 
ed i bisogni del popolo, e se non governa secondo questi. Oltre le 
necessita attuali, i nuovi provvedimenti debbono tener presenti 
i fattori del passato che hanno formato i mores e il carattere del 
popolo: ‘‘Avevamo imparato che non é gid facendo tabula rasa 
di tutto il passato, come eravamo avvezzi a credere, che noi 
avremmo fondato la liberta ed acquistata |’indipendenza della 
’? (Bisogna valersi degli insegnamenti della storia, come 
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patria;... 
dice Machiavelli.) * 

‘‘Che uno Stato solido e duraturo non si fonda sulle teorie, ma 
é un fatto storico che pud trasformarsi a grado a grado sotto 
l’impulso d’idee vive e bisogni reali; ma non pud rinnovarsi ad 
un tratto sopra principi astratti che non hanno sostrato nella 
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realta; ... 
‘*E molti,’’ dice Machiavelli, ‘‘si sono immaginati republiche e 
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principati che non si sono mai visti né conosciuti essere in vero; 
perché egli é tanto discosto da come si vive a come si doverebbe 
vivere, che colui che lascia quello che si fa per quello che si dove- 
rebbe fare impara piuttosto la ruina che la preservazione sua...’”™ 
L’amministrazione non deve perdersi in argomenti di sistemi 
teorici che possono risolvere tutte le questioni, ma deve trattare 
ogni problema singolarmente: ‘‘Si fa una questione di teoriche 
dove non c’é che un problema pratico ed urgente da risolvere .. . 
Invece di dire: noi abbiamo questo scopo da raggiungere, vi é 
dunque questo ordinamento che é il pitt acconcio a farci conseguire 
un tale scopo,—si lascia questo terreno ristretto, ma pratico ed 
eminentemente utile, per spaziare, nei campi del miglior possibile 
ordinamento in se stesso, . . .’™ Insomma, il mezzo deve essere 
adatto al fine; 1’azione unita da uno scopo, svelta, energica.” 


Lo Stato nuovo non deve supporre condizioni normali come in 
uno Stato ove tutto é stabilito e dunque bisognava essere severo 
con un popolo non avvezzo alla liberta, come non lo era il popolo 
italiano. Questa mancanza di severita da parte del nuovo governo 
aveva cagionato l|’abuso della liberta concessa ad un popolo in- 
disciplinato, e accennando i vari errori commessi dal partito della 
Destra diceva: ‘‘Un’altro grande errore noi commettemmo a 
eredere nell’efficacia illimitata degli ordinamenti liberi per la 
conservazione della pace e sicurezza sociale. Questo dottrinarismo 
. . . filantropico liberale fu causa di grandissimi mali, avendo 
ritardato, e in gran parte impedita, la distruzione del brigantaggio, 
della camorra, della maffia e di simili lordure del nostro paese...’”” 

Era un male |’esser liberali, pietosi e credenti in un popolo, 
in cui regnava la delinquenza. Quest’atteggiamento non signifi- 
cava altro che ‘‘. . . la tendenza della nostra legislazione a diven- 
tare sempre pili benigna verso i delinquenti. Ed é oggi il momento 
opportuno per tanta benignita, quando tutte le forze, che le leggi 
antiche vi danno, non vi bastano per ottenere, massime in aleune 
provincie, una sicurezza relativa?’”™ 

Quando le condizioni d’un paese non permettono il liberalismo, 
é meglio esser temuti che amati, ed a questo riguardo Machiavelli 
dice: ‘‘Nasce da questo una disputa: s’egli ¢ meglio essere amato 
che temuto, 0 e converso. Rispondesi che si vorebbe essere |’uno 
e l’altro; ma perché egli é difficile accozzarli insieme, e molto pit 
sicuro essere temuto che amato, quando si abbia a mancare dell’uno 
de’dua.’”” 

Quanto ai rapporti tra Stato e Chiesa, la posizione di Silvio 
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Spaventa é identica a quella del fratello Bertrando. I| potere ec- 
clesiastico e quello politico erano incompatibili perché lo stato 
nazionale era gid divino in sé. Il potere temporale della Chiesa 
era stato uno delle cause principali delle miserie politiche che 
avevano afflitto 1’Italia, 

Secondo lo Spaventa, lo studio della storia porta alla inevitabile 


conclusione, ‘‘. . . che il potere temporale dei Papi, riconosciuto 
inconciliabile coll’indipendenza e unita d’Italia . . . dovesse . 


abolirsi;’’*’ E il Machiavelli dice: ‘‘Non essendo, adunque, stata 
la Chiesa potente da potere occupare |’Italia, né avendo permesso 
che un altro la oceupi, é stata cagione che la non é potuta venire 
sotto un eapo;’”™ 

L’unifiegzione era nata dalla necessita dell’equilibrio con gli 
altri grandi Stati che s’erano formati in Europa. I| primo ad 
intendere questa necessita era stato Machiavelli, il quale aveva con- 
dannato la Chiesa per esser stata il maggiore impedimento alla 
unifieazione nazionale: ‘‘ Accanto a questi;’’ (si riferisce ai nuovi 
grandi stati europei) ‘‘gli Stati d’Italia non potevano rimanere 
piceoli; se volevano serbare la loro indipendenza; e, di qui, le 
continue guerre tra loro e con principi forestieri, ed i contrasti 
eol principato della chiesa. Quei motivi ebbero la loro terribile e 
fredda teoria in Machiavelli; il quale senti, pit che altro, la 
necessita di un grande Stato per |’Italia, e conobbe che il mag- 
giore impedimento era il principato della Chiesa, non forte ab- 
bastanza per occuparla esso tutta e non debole tanto da permettere 
che fosse oceupata da altri. E ora, infine, furono motivi che 
s’attengono al diritto dei popoli, all’essenza stessa dello Stato, che 
non pud servire a uno scopo non suo, come doveva servire lo Stato 
della Chiesa, e alla incompatibilita dell’esistenza di questo con la 
vita della nazione, in mezzo a cui era piantato.’™ 

Si sente nelle parole ‘‘terribile e fredda teoria’’ un certo orrore, 
una continua preoccupazione riguardo la morale nella politica, che 
era il difetto comune nell’interpretare Machiavelli. Spaventa in- 
siste nel chiamare teoria cid che Machiavelli aveva scoperto nella 
realta e che oggi é riconosciuto per base della scienza politica. 

Perd Spaventa aveva la convinzione che lo Stato doveva essere 
autonomo, e che |’autonomia é ottenibile soltanto in uno Stato che 
serve solo ai propri scopi; altrimenti, non é pit organismo, perché 
non é pit capace di mantenere la propria esistenza. 

Nonostante le disparita che troviamo tra il pensiero machiavel- 
lico e quello degli Spaventa, non si pud negare che i due fratelli, 
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l’uno nella filosofia e l’altro nella legge e nella politica, abbiano 
influito sulla forza e sull’autorita che occorrevano allo Stato italia- 
no della sua unificazione. In pochi anni questo Stato divenne 
una delle prime potenze del mondo. I] sogno di Machiavelli s’era 
realizzato. 


. bite ; ARMAND L. DEGAETANO 
Wayne Unwerstty 
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SIDNEY’S “ARCADIA” AND THE 
MACHIAVELLI LEGEND 


T IS clear that if progress is to be made in the solution of the 

problem of the position of Machiavelli’s ideas in the thought 
of the English Renaissance, a careful distinction must be drawn 
between the popular conception of ‘‘Machiavellianism’’ and the 
political philosophy contained in the Florentine’s actual writings. 
it must be realized that these two strains of belief existed side 
by side, that often both may be seen reflected in the writings of 
a single man. In two former papers I have attempted to demon- 
strate that there are striking similarities between Machiavelli’s 
ideas and the political philosophy of Sir Philip Sidney as it is 
made evident in his political tracts and in the revised Arcadia; 
that both men, as products of similar cultural and intellectual 
forces, drew upon a wide stock of medieval and Renaissance com- 
monplace, were faced with immediate political problems that were 
not dissimilar, and came to like conclusions.’ But in spite of his 
agreement with many of Machiavelli’s most important principles, 
Sidney regarded the man Machiavelli with a bitter aversion which 
was part of his Elizabethan heritage and which was a reflection 
of the ‘‘Machiavelli legend’’ which distorted the Florentine’s 
works for most Elizabethan Englishmen, and which was reflected 
upon the stage in the ‘‘Machiavels’’ of Marlowe, Kyd and their 
followers. There can be little doubt that in creating the villians 
of his Arcadia Sidney was influenced by the popular conception of 
Machiavelli, that he endowed these villains with certain character- 
isties designed to label them as ‘‘ Machiavels,’” and that he in so 
doing revealed his hostility to what he conceived to be the political 
thought of Machiavelli. 

There is thus evident in the Arcadia of 1590, those two and 
a half revised books into which Sidney poured his maturest ethical 
and philosophical ideas, a striking instance of the co-existence of 
both strains of the Elizabethan reflection of Machiavelli’s thought. 
We here find Sidney consciously exposing Machiavelli to ridicule 
and vituperation while, at the same time, he repeats some of the 
Florentine’s most fundamental ideas. I should like in this paper 
to examine Sidney’s most obvious ‘‘ Machiavels,’’ and to demon- 
strate (1) that the characteristics with which Sidney endows these 
villains have little relation to Machiavelli’s actual writings, but 
are instead reflections of the prevalent popular misinterpretation, 
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(2) that these villains all fail in their purposes not because they 
follow Machiavelli, but precisely because they fail to follow certain 
of Machiavelli’s basic precepts, rules of conduct of which Sidney 
also evidently approved, and (3) that the ‘‘Machiavels’’ of the 
Arcadia, rather than offer evidence that Sidney was opposed to 
Machiavelli’s ideas, serve instead to reinforce the eccnelusion I 
have elsewhere advanced, that Sidney and Machiavelli were in 
essential agreement. 

The first of these ‘‘Machiavels’’ is the King of Phrygia into 
whose country Sidney’s hero, Prince Pyrocles, is east by shipwreck. 
This tyrant, as Sidney clearly states, assumes that all men are 
evil; in his judgment of men, ‘‘it was sufficient to make one 
guiltie, that he had power to be guiltie.’” Implied in this deserip- 
tion of him is Sidney’s attack upon the very common Machiavellian 
idea that a ruler, as a means of security, must always assume that 
men are evil and will do danger to the state when they are not 
prevented from so doing.“ In Machiavelli, of course, this is a 
purely utilitarian premise, a means of assuring that safety from 
internal disturbance without which no state could long survive. 
By Sidney it is regarded, completely out of context, as the ex- 
pression of an evil mind incapable of perceiving the good. If, 
however, we examine those specific details of the King of Phrygia’s 
conduct which lead to his destruction, we will see that he is not 
only not a Machiavellian, but that he disobeys some of the most 
important of Machiavelli’s rules. He makes, for instance, a great 
ostentatious display of his cruelty, and he prepares a public 
spectacle for his projected wanton slaying of Musidorus.’ Machia- 
velli insists that a prince must be cruel only when the require- 
ments of his government leave him with no alternative, that he 
must avoid the reputation for cruelty, and that in the eyes of his 
people he must always appear kind and magnanimous.” When 
cruel acts must, be done, they must be done swiftly and silently, 
with the least possible publie display. 


Sidney’s King of Phrygia is cowardly and flees from battle, 
and it is this flight which results in the collapse of his govern- 
ment. A prince, says Machiavelli, must be of great personal cour- 
age; he must perform feats of prowess if he would continue to keep 
the respect and allegiance of his people.’ ‘‘He who wishes to be 
obeyed must know how to command,’’ he writes;* it is very ap- 
parent that the King of Phrygia not only knows not how to com- 
mand, but is moreover utterly lacking in that combination of 
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strength, courage and will power which Machiavelli conceived 
of as ‘‘vertu.’’ It is very clear that although Sidney’s description 
of the tyrant of Phrygia borrows some distorted axioms from 
The Prince, the character itself is the very antithesis of all that 
Machiavelli considered essential to the efficient ruler, and that 
the destruction of the tryant can be seen, in part, to proceed from 
his departure from certain of Machiavelli’s most fundamental 
rules of conduct. 

A similar reflection of the impact of Machiavelli upon Sidney 
may be seen in his description of the King of Pontus, another of 
the tyrants of the Arcadia whom Sidney created, as Professor 
Briggs has indicated, to better set off the qualities of his hero, the 
virtuous King Euarchus, and whose creation was probably influ- 
enced by an unsympathetic reading of Machiavelli.” In the fol- 
lowing table I have listed on the one side the characteristics of 
the King of Pontus which Sidney most severely criticizes, while 
on the other I hava placed some of the qualities of the bad ruler 
as they are found in the writings of Machiavelli. It becomes im- 
mediately obvious from a comparison of the two sides that the 
tyrant of Pontus represents the exact opposite of what Machia- 
velli espoused : 





Sidney 
The tyrant of Pontus is “of wanton 
cruelty, 


“inconstant in his choice of friends, 
or rather never having a friend, but 
a playfellow; of whom when he 
was weary, he could not otherwise 
rid himself, then by killing them. 


“Giving sometimes prodigally, not 
because he loved them to whom he 
gave, but because he lusted to give, 


“punishing, not so much for hate 
or anger, as because he felt not the 
smart of punishment: 


Machiavelli 

“Every prince must desire to be 
considered merciful and not cruel.” 
Cruelty is only to be resorted to 
when absolutely necessary. (Prince, 
XVII) Severity must be employed 
with moderation so as to avoid 
hatred. (Discourses, III, xix). 


A prince “is rendered despicable by 
being thought changeable, frivolous, 
effeminate, timid and irresolute.” 
(Prince, XIX) “A Prince who 
knows no other control but his own 
will is like a madman.” (Dis- 
courses, I,lviii). 


Machiavelli warns that a ruler’s 
liberality must be governed by 
prudence, caution, and a considera- 
tion of ends. (Prince, XVI). 


Machiavelli stipulates a well ordered 
system of punishments as a basis 
for good government. (Discourses, 
I, xxiv). 
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“delighted to be flattered, at first On the dangers of flattery and the 
for those virtues which were notin assiduity with which flatterers 
him, at length making his vices must be avoided, see Prince, XXIII. 
virtues worthy the flattering; with 
like judgment glorying, when he 
happened to do a thing well, as 
when he had performed some no- 
table mischief.” (Works, I, 202-3). 


And the destruction of the tyrant of Pontus springs from his 
disregard for Machiavelli’s precepts, for it results from his wanton 
abandonment of the two giants who had faithfully served him, and 
who then show their resentment in acts of depredation against the 
state.” Powerful friends, says Machiavelli, must be bound by the 
ruler to himself; they must never be alienated without cause.” 
The political lessons which Sidney wishes his readers to draw from 
his account of the ‘‘Machiavellian’’ King of Pontus are lessons 
entirely in accord with both the spirit and the actual precepts in 
Machiavelli’s writings. 

Another of Sidney’s villains whose pseudo-Machiavellian eloth- 
ing has long been apparent to critics is Plexirtus, the cruel son of 
the King of Paphlagonia. This ‘‘ Machiavellian tyrant’’ as Edwin 
Greenlaw has termed him,” to attain his father’s throne and to 
hold it against his enemies uses tactics which have a relation to 
certain maxims in The Prince of Machiavelli. Greenlaw has sum- 


marized these in the following paragraph: 

He secured the crown by unjust means, kept it by the aid of foreign 
mercenaries who were established in citadels, the nests of tyrants and 
murderers of liberty; he disarmed his countrymen to prevent their return 
to the cause of his father; he blinded his father and sought the death 
of his brother Leonatus, following the precept that all who have any 
claim to the throne must be destroyed; he was crafty enough to hide 
his faults, thus not only deceiving his subjects but securing for his 
service good men like Tydeus and Telenor. Even after he was thrust 
from the throne, he was still able through hypocritical humility to win 
the confidence of Leonatus, only to seek to poison his brother and secure 
the throne again. When, finally, he was given a neighboring kingdom as 
a field in which to practice his arts with less inconvenience, he con- 
trived the death of his faithful Tydeus and Telenor, fearing that their 
popularity would create faction against him.” 


Greenlaw appears to imply that unjust accession to a throne, 
the murder of kinsmen, perpetration of fraud, and the uses of 
poison are attributes of Machiavelli’s philosophy. He would have 
been far more accurate had he said that they were practices at- 
tributed to Machiavelli by his enemies and particularly by such 
slanderous works as the Contre-Machiavel of the French Huguenot, 
Innocent Gentillet,* but which have little relation to anything in 
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the Florentine’s actual writings. What few elements in Sidney’s 
description of Plexirtus can be traced to specific maxims in The 
Prince reflect the application of Machiavelli’s precepts by Sidney 
completely out of their context in the entire body of Machiavelli’s 
thought as it is developed in both The Prince and the Discourses. 


Many of those tacties which Greenlaw calls Machiavellian, more- 
over, are not Machiavellian at all, but the direct opposites of what 
Machiavelli espoused. Machiavelli’s ideal prince, for instance, 
would never have blinded his father. If the needs of the state 
called for his destruction, he would have killed him swiftly and 
secretly, with the least possible public display.” Plexirtus, more- 
over, maintains his power by means of foreign mercenaries estab- 
lished in citadels. Machiavelli speaks out strongly against both 
to use of mercenary troops” and the reliance upon citadels.” 
Plexirtus, further, disarms his own people, whereas Machiavelli’s 
constant argument is that a prince who cannot rely upon his own 
people for support cannot survive. He says clearly: 

A new prince has never been known to disarm his subjects, on the 
contrary, when he has found them disarmed he has always armed them, 
for by arming them these arms become your own, those that you suspected 
become faithful and those that were faithful remain so, and from being 
merely subjects become your partisans ... But when you disarm them, 
you commence to offend them and show that you distrust them either 
through cowardice or lack of confidence, and both of these opinions 
generate hatred against you... Therefore, as I have said, a new prince 
in a new dominion always has his subjects armed.” 

Plexirtus, who is a ‘‘new prince’’ in the Machiavellian sense, ut- 
terly neglects all of Machiavelli’s cautions, and he immediately 
loses the following of his people. His ostentatious cruelty in blind- 
ing his father, a flagrant violation of Machiavelli’s rules, utterly 
alienates his subjects and aids materially in his eventual destruc- 
tion. His relation to the ‘‘Machiavelli legend’’ is obvious, but his 
relation to Machiavelli’s actual philosophy of government is no 
greater than that of Shakespeare’s Aaron, Kyd’s Lorenzo, Mar- 
lowe’s Barrabas or Webster’s Flamineo. Plexirtus is merely an 
Elizabethan ‘‘Machiavel.’’ 

It is evident that Sidney’s antagonism towards Machiavelli 
must have resulted in part from his misunderstanding of certain 
ideas in the Florentine’s writings, as well as from the great and 
almost unquestioned prejudice of his age. They were principles 
which he read out of context and which offended his moral sense. 
Sidney’s attack upon one of these offensive ideas appears when 
he says of the government of Plexirtus: 
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For feard havinge bene the onely knot that had fastned his people unto 
him, that once untied by a greater force, they all scattered from him; 
like so many birdes, whose cage had bene broken.” 

Sidney apparently. could not accept what he considered to be an 
outright endorsement by Machiavelli of the control of a state by 
fear. But Machiavelli had clearly stated that of the two love was 
preferable to fear. He had argued, however, that, ‘‘it is much 
safer to be feared than loved if one of the two has to be wanting.’”™ 
Sidney himself, earlier in the Arcadia, in his description of the 
reformation of a corrupt state by Euarchus (a situation, incident- 
ally, which parallels the circumstances in Italy which motivated 
the writing of The Prince), had endorsed the power of ‘‘an awful 
feare’’ to ‘‘make that love more lovely,’ and in his Discourse to 
the Queenes Majesty he had voiced the same sentiment.” Both men, 
products of an absolutist and highly nationalist Europe, knew 
well the power which fear could have in the cementing together 
of dissident groups and the creation of internal order. 


The most interesting of the characters in the revised Arcadia 
who have been labelled ‘‘ Machiavellian’’ is Amphialus who, in the 
uncompleted third book, leads a rebellion against his uncle, King 
Basilius. There is a difference between Amphialus and the other 
‘*Machiavels.’’ Although Amphialus is engaged in a rebellion 
against the state and Sidney, as a loyal follower of Queen Eliza- 
beth and, as I hope to show in another paper, a supporter of the 
Tudor doctrines of absolutism and passive obedience, must empha- 
size the criminal nature of such rebellion and doom it to failure, 
Amphialus is treated by Sidney with great respect. He is noble, 
courageous and, in effect, the embodiment of many of those qual- 
ities which Elizabethans associated with true gentility.” 


In so far as Amphialus follows the rules of Machiavelli, he 
succeeds in his purposes, even to the extent of winning the love 
of his subjects.“ But Amphialus violates the principles of Machia- 
velli in several important instances, and these very violations lead 
to his eventual failure and death. The exactness with which he 
follows the Florentine may particularly be seen in the account of 
his initial preparations for rebellion.” He appeals to the mal- 
contents for support.” His promises to them are made to appear 
as purely magnanimous gestures on his part, rather than as com- 
mitments which he is foreed by necessity to make.” And knowing 
‘‘how few there be that can discerne between trueth and truth- 
likeness, between showes and substance,’™ he circulates a justifi- 
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eation of his action. This justification is a perfect statement of 
the Machiavellian principle that good of country is the most im- 
portant of all considerations, and that any means used to attain 
that supreme good are justified by it: 

For, beginning how much the duetie which is owed to the countrie, goes 
beyond all other dueties, since in it selfe it conteines them all, and that 
for the respect therof, not onely all tender respects of kinred, or what- 
soever other friendshippes, are to be laide aside, but even that long-held 
opinions (rather builded upon a secreate of government, then any 
ground of truthe) are to be forsaken. He fell by degrees to shew, that 
since the ende whereto any thing is directed, is ever to be of more 
noble reckning, then the thing thereto directed: that therefore, the weale- 
publicke was more to be regarded, then any person or magistrate that 
thereunto was ordeined.” 

But from Machiavelli’s general principle Amphialus goes on to 
draw a conclusion which Sidney clearly condemns; that rebel- 
lion against a lawful king may be justified. Machiavelli 
neither justifies nor condemns rebellion, although he describes 
the conditions under which rebellions occur. In his statement, 
moreover, that ‘‘new necessities require new remedies,’™” Am- 
phialus repeats one of Machiavelli’s most constantly emphasized 
principles of government: that the ruler must vary his conduct 
with the times.” 

In the actual conduct of his army Amphialus follows the rules 
of Machiavelli very closely,” and they are rules with which Sid- 
ney, as a soldier himself, must have agreed, for their wisdom can- 
not be questioned.” Sidney makes Amphialus the antagonist of 
his heroes, but in spite of that, he endows him with qualities to 
be admired and has him perform actions of which he himself must 
have approved. ‘‘Sidney’s tasks as governor of Flushing,’’ writes 
M. S. Goldman, were not unlike those of Amphialus when he set 
about to make his castle sure against the might of the king.’”™ 


Amphialus considers his strength and supplies and governs him- 
self accordingly. He puts most emphasis upon the quality of his 
men, ‘‘knowing them to be the weapon of weapons, and master- 
spring (as it were) which makes all the rest to stir.””” He does not 
confuse his men with ‘‘many commanders, but contenting himselfe 
that the multitude should have obeying wills, every one knowing 
whom he should command, and whom he should obey, the place 
where and the matters wherein.’™ He believes in discipline and 
‘‘even then (before the enemy’s face came near to breed any ter- 
ror) did he exercise his men daily in all their charges, as if danger 
had presented his most hideous presence.’™ And he instructs his 
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men, ‘‘rather instructing by example; then precept; being neither 
more sparing in travaile, nor spending in diet, then the meanest 
soldier: his hand and body disdaining no base matters, nor shrink- 
ing from the heavy.’ Amphialus leads his men into battle him- 
self, as Machiavelli says that a prince always must, and he follows 
Machiavelli’s rule that a general must always strike where resis- 
tance is weakest.” He is courageous, noble and well-beloved by his 
followers, and although he does not scorn to do the meanest tasks, 
he never loses the respect of his soldiers.“ There can be little doubt 
that Sidney, although he has Amphialus cite some political prin- 
ciples to which he is opposed, so that he can combat them with 
arguments of his own, approved entirely of those aspects of Am- 
phialus’ conduct which we find to coincide with Machiavelli’s 
actual precepts. 

And so long as he continues to follow Machiavelli he achieves 
success; his ruin begins when he violates Machiavelli’s rules. All 
of the major errors which he commits are specifically warned 
against by the Florentine. He makes his first great error when he 
needlessly causes Clinias to be insulted and injured.“ Clinias is 
another of those whom Grenlaw calls ‘‘ Machiavels,’’” and if we 
remember that in the historical allegory he probably plays Simier 
to Amphialus’ D’Alengon, his role may be better understood. 
Greenlaw has characterized him as ‘‘sophist, tragedian, hypocrite 

. a picture of unmitigated baseness and cowardice.’’” It was 
Clinias who, following the orders of Cecropia earlier in the Arcadia, 
had fomented the rebellion of the plebians which Zelmane was 
finally able to quell.“ In every possible way, he had been the tool 
and ally of Amphialus, and when Amphialus, merely for his own 
amusement, permits him to suffer the indignity and insult of the 
mock duel with Dametas, it is not because he fails to realize the 
value of his lieutenant, but rather because, concerned only with 
relieving the tedium of the siege, he neglects to consider the 
possible consequences of the resentment which Clinias was bound 
to feel. Machiavelli warns that a prince must beware of injuring 
anyone whose services he may need,” and that warning Amphialus 
utterly neglects. In his famous chapter, ‘‘Of Conspiracies,’’ Mach- 
iavelli says that a prince must never attack a man’s honor, for 
that will cause him to cherish a determined desire for revenge,“ 
and in exposing Clinias to public shame, Amphialus thus com- 
mits the very error which Machiavelli warns against. Amphialus 
commits a further error, moreover, when he continues to employ 
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Clinias is a position of trust after he has laughed at his public 
spectacle of ridicule. The Florentine warns that men who have 
once been injured must never again be so employed.“ 

Clinias, accordingly, conspires against Amphialus, and in typi- 
cal Machiavellian fashion, just as Amphialus himself had earlier 
done in his own conspiracy, he gathers the malcontents to his cause : 


His chiefe care therefore was, to find out among all sorts of Amphialus, 
whom either like feare, tediousness of the seige, or discontentment or 
some unsatisfied ambition would make apt to dig in the same mine as 
he did.* 

The conspiracy of Clinias fails, however, because he confides it to 


Philoclea who will not aid him in it.“ Clinias, thus, like Sidney’s 
other ‘‘Machiavels’’ brings about his ruin by his very neglect of 
Machiavelli’s principles, for Machiavelli warns that when a con- 
spirator confides his plot he is at the merey of him to whom he 
confides it, for that person must either go along with him or help 
to destroy him.” 

By permitting the conspiracy of Clinias to arise, however, 
Amphialus has broken that organic unity of his people which 
Machiavelli considers so indispensable to the survival of any gov- 
ernment. Through his own action he has brought about the dis- 
integration of his leadership and he has lost control of his people. 
From that point events move rapidly towards his disaster until, 
driven by despair, in completely un-Machiavellian fashion, he kills 
his mother and himself and his rebellion falls to pieces. While 
Amphialus followed Machiavelli he was suecessful; as soon as he 
began to depart from him, his cause was lost. 

Sidney’s ‘‘Machiavels’’ are thus a peculiar and interesting 
manifestation in literary thought of the English Renaissance. They 
offer excellent illustrations of the opprobrium with which Niccold 
Machiavelli was regarded by one of the greatest and most influen- 
tial minds of his age, and they show how the Florentine’s principles 
were misinterpreted and misapplied. And at the same time they 
offer additional evidence that, in spite of that opprobrium, many of 
the actual ideas of Niccolé Machiavelli were not only not alien to the 
mind of a very representative Elizabethan, but were in fact ap- 
provingly echoed and repeated in the political philosophy of the 
great Elizabethan prose epic which he designed as a vehicle for 
his most cherished ideas. 

IrviING RIBNER 
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THE UNPUBLISHED OPUS OF MALATESTINO 
DAI SONETTI 


HE clericus vagans who is interested in the literature of the 

Quattrocento may find it worthwhile to stop in the city of: 
Pesaro and bring to light the opus of an wholly unknown poet. The‘ 
opus consists of some hundred sonnets available in manuscript 
form in the Oliveriana Library of that city. 

The poet in question is an obscure scion of the Pesarese branch 
of the Malatesta family. He is only known by his unpublished 
works and referred to with the name of Malatesta or Malatestino 
dai Sonetti. He was probably a cousin of Galeazzo Malatesta, the 
last of the Pesarese branch of the family, who, threatened by his 
famous and infamous kinsman, Sigismondo, lord of Rimini, and 
unable to withstand his attacks, sold his city to Count Francesco 
Sforza in 1445. Malatestino dai Sonetti thus is related, probably 
in the degree of second cousin, to Roberto Malatesta of Fano, the 
virtuous counterpart of Sigismondo and one of the first noblemen 
to become a professional condottiero. 

The sonnets, as I recall them, add nothing to the poetry of 
the Quattrocento; they are monotonous and unimaginative laments 
of love in the style of Petrarch and abound in classical recollee- 
tions, which are to be expected in the writings of a cultured gentle- 
man of the epoch. Their seanty artistic value is sufficient to 
explain the abandon in which they have been kept. 

The manuscript which I saw in the Oliveriana is not the 
original. It is an Eighteenth century transcription, two volumes 
in quarto, bound-in vellum, and containing the sonnets in a most 
readable handwriting. I understand that the original, or other 
hand written transcriptions may be found either in the Oliveriana 
or in the Archivio Metaurense, which, organized under the Napole- 
onie regime, is now part of the Oliveriana itself. 

The reason for the Eighteenth century interest in Malatesta 
or Malatestino dai Sonetti is not literary. The founder of the 
Library, Count Annibale degli Abati Olivieri was keenly, indeed 
passionately, interested in the Antiquitates Pisaurienses. Among 
his many works he published a lengthy Memoria on the history 
of the Castle of Gradara. It is a polemic work, attacking the 
Riminese historian Crescentini, who in his History of Rimini had 
stated that the boundary between Marche and Romagna was not 
the Cattolica river, but the Foglia, thus attributing to the Romagna 
not only the town of Focara, mentioned by Dante, but the castle 
of Gradara, one of the most beautiful of all Italy. 

The Count boldly denied the thesis of Crescentini and with a 
campanilismo as strong as his adversary’s but made more vehement 
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by his bona causa stated that whatever confusion existed in the 
matter, originated in the greed of the Riminesi. In fact Gradara, 
a Marchigiana land, fell to Malatesta dal Veruechio as an inher- 
itance, and from Gradara the Malatestas expanded their domain 
southward in the direction of Ancona. Gianciotto Malatesta be- 
came lord of Pesaro in 1285; upon his death in 1304 he was sue- 
ceeded by his brother Pandolfo, and the family held the domain 
of the city until 1445. 

The cadet Pesarese branch of the Malatestas was far less re- 
splendent and illustrious than the prime Riminese branch and, 
in his efforts to give it a posthumous luster, Count degli Abati 
Olivieri brought back from obscurity Malatestino dai Sonetti. 

The interest in this unknown maker of verses may be enhanced 
by the fact that a sonnet writing gentleman of the Quattrocento 
is a most rewarding object of observation and study, regardless 
of the artistic value of his poetry. We may view him as a possible 
inspiration or model of the Cortegiano. To be sure, in a court 
as traditionally anti-Malatesta as the court of Guidubaldo and in 
a milieu where poetry was understood as keenly and as highly as 
Urbino, Malatestinc’s sonnets were bound to encounter no fortune. 
Yet Castiglione, as Count of Novilara, a rustic suburb of Pesaro, 
and as magna pars of the Feltresca court was undoubtedly fa- 
miliar with the histories and traits of all the great and near great 
of the Pesarese court of the Quattrocento. 

The Eighteenth century apologist of the unknown poet, Count 
Annibale degli Abati Olivieri, is a most attractive figure per se. 
A peerless example of gentleman scholar, he not only stands as 
the leading light on the antiquities and the history of his city, 
but he deserves mention as the builder of the fine patrician palace 
which bears the name of his house and which now shelters the 
Liceo Musicale Rossini. 

The clericus vagans who is willing to bring to light the sonnets 
of the obscure scion of the Malatestas thus has a unique chance 
to reach a possibly meaningful figure of the Quattrocento and 
at the same time to unearth many other worthwhile memories. His 
work will take him to one of the loveliest spots on the Adriatic, 
which in spite of war and destruction is as peaceful today at it 
was when Malatestino wrote his sonnets or when Lucrezia Borgia 
entered it as a bride, or when Lucrezia’s historian, Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, visited it during the last century, leaving of the 
city and of the surrounding countryside a brief and beautiful 
landscape in prose. 

Washington, D. C. RENZO SERENO 
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AN ITALIAN SOURCE FOR NAHUM TATE’S 
DEFENCE OF FARCE 


N 1693, Nahum Tate ‘‘saw fit to increase what had been but a 

page and a half of preface to his A Duke and No Duke into a full 
blown discourse ‘concerning Farce’ in which he elaborately proves 
the genesis of Harlequin and Scaramouch from ‘the Persona and 
Larvae ... of the Ancient Theatre.’’” In so doing he provided 
what has been called the most important pronouncement on the 
subject of farce during the Restoration period.’ 


There were two reasons for this elaborate essay: one was a 
natural response against attacks; the other, however, was closely 
related to the neoclassic views of his own era. Farce was not un- 
known to the great Elizabethans, but it was the Restoration period 
that saw the emergence of plays which were intended to be farcical 
in their entirety. These new farces proved very popular on the 
stage, so popular that they were soon crowding the legitimate 
drama; hence, the leading dramatists like Dryden and Shadwell 
began to attack and ridicule the new genre. After completing his 
second farce, A Duke and No Duke (an alteration of Aston Cokain’s 
late Caroline play Trappolin Suppos’d a Prince), the dramatist- 
poetaster-adaptor Tate felt it necessary to respond to the attacks. 
But more disturbing to a minor neoclassicist like Tate was it to 
have farce considered as a new genre, without precedent among 
‘‘the Ancients.’’ It is clearly his purpose to justify the new form 
by presenting examples and analogies from classical drama, and 
he devotes sixteen pages to his findings. 


He begins by citing his sources, giving a list of classical and 
Renaissance writers who dealt with his subject. Among these 
credited sources is one ‘‘Marischott.’’ Examination of Mariscotti’s 
work reveals that the greater part of Tate’s essay has been lifted 
directly from Mariscotti’s essay, the one being mainly a transla- 
tion from the other. 

Agesilao Mariscotti, or Marescotti (1577-1618),*° was an Italian 
scholar, apostolic prothonotary under Pope Paul V, and the author 
of a work called De Personis, & Larvis earumque apud Veteres usu, 
& Origine Syntagmation, first printed in 1610.* He gives a fairly 
extensive survey of the use of masked actors and dancers in the 
classical period, apparently for the purpose of discussing the 
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Carnival at Venice. Tate was able to use the data, however, for 
his ‘own purpose of establishing farce as a form known in classi- 
cal times. 

The Italian scholar begins with the identical list of authorities 
(saving his own name) as Tate, and his texts of classical quotations 
are also followed by the English adaptor. Tate’s ending is dif- 
ferent, for he includes references to subplots in the plays of Ben 
Jonson and other English playwrights to show the continuity 
as well as antiquity of the farce form. To demonstrate that Tate’s 
essay is largely a translation from Mariscotti, one set of parallel 
passages follows: 

In discussing the skill of ‘‘the Mimi and Pantomimi,’’ Tate 
states : 

To which we may add that old Epigram, 


Tot Linguae quot membra viro, mirabilis Ars est, 
Quae facit Articulos, ore tacente, loqui. 


There was no Fable accommodated to the Stage, which these Mute-Ac- 
tors could not represent by Gestures and Movements of their Body. For as 
Lucian says, Personis in Scenam introductis, gestibus per omnia respon- 

derent, neque ea quae dicuntur ab introductis optimatibus, aut 
agricolis, aut mendicis discrepabant sed in unoquoque illorum 
proprietas & excellentia demonstrabatur. 


From Mariscotti, there is the following passage: 


... de qua vetus epigramma: 
Tot linguae quot membra viro, mirabilis ars est, 
Qua facit articulos, ore tacente, loqui. 
Nulla etenim fabula erat, dramati accommodata quam gestibus, 
saltuque non ita exprimeret saltator, quin, ut ait Lucianus de 
Saltatione, Personis in scenam introductis gestibus per omnia 
responderet, neque ea quae dicuntur ab introductis optimatibus, 
aut Tyrannicidis, aut agricolis, aut mendicis discrepabant, sed in 
unoquopue illorum proprietas & excellentia demonstrabatur.® 


The main difference here is Tate’s tactful removal of ‘‘ Tyrant- 
slayers’’ from the category. 

To deal with the probability that Tate might have taken his 
quotation directly from Lucian, a Latin text of De Saltatione 
printed in the Restoration period follows: 

At haec quoque Saltatoribus praecipue laudi datur, ut propostis 
personis gestu responderat, nec ea quae dicuntur, ab introductis 
optimatibus, aut tyrannicidis, aut pauperibus, aut agricolis dis- 
crepent, sed im horum unoquoque quod proprium eristit & 
eximium, demonstretur.* 

A. H. ScouTen 


University of Pennsylvania 
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1 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama (Cambridge, 1923), 


p. 240. 
Leo Hughes, “Attitudes of Some Restoration Dramatists toward 


Farce,” PQ, XIX (July, 1940), 269. 
* Giovanni Fantuzzi, Notizie Degli Scrittori Bolognesi (Bologna, 1786), 


V, 238-40. 
*And again in 1639; it was reprinted in J. G. Graevius, Thesaurus 
Antiquitatem Romanorum, V, 1097-1142. I have consulted the 1699 edition 


at the New York Public Library and the 1735 edition at Yale. 


5 Tbid., V, 1118. 
*“De Saltatione,” Opera (1687), I, 808-9. 











ERRATA IN SOLERTI’S CRITICAL EDITION OF 
THE GERUSALEMME LIBERATA' 


N 1930 Walter Bullock pointed out that Angelo Solerti’s eriti- 
eal edition of the Gerusalemme Liberata contained, in its read- 
ings for one of the early editions, numerous errors, serious enough 
to change completely the conclusions of R. E. Neil Dodge about 
which edition of the poem Richard Carew used for his translation.’ 
Professor Bullock observed temperately: ‘‘The critical edition has 
been regularly accepted as reliable. It now appears, however, that 
our faith in that edition is not altogether justified; or at least 
that one of the various texts collated by Solerti’s collaborators was 
all too carelessly examined’’ (331). In the same year Luigi Bon- 
figli’s edition carried an appendix critical of Solerti’s text; a list 
of readings in the appendix indicates, incidentally, some errors in 
Solerti’s collation for the Febo Bonna editions, although Bonfigli 
is unaware that his list demonstrates them.’ Now, in the course 
of some work with seven of the fifteen editions collated for Solerti’s 
edition, I find that, for all seven, errors appear in Solerti’s ap- 
paratus.. I have made no special search for errors, taking the 
following examples from passages chosen for other purposes. 


Variant Edition Omitted 


Also in 
Solerti Harvard copies of 
1.28(5) Ma diviene “i.” 
B,.; 
1.30(5) alta M, 
I, ROG 
1.38(8) Le insegne lor Vv 
I,-; M, 
1.78(6) de le biade “M,” 
B,.. 
3.8(1-2) rivi-Sanguinosi I, 
I,M,ROG 
5.76(5) umane menti 8) 
I,., M, G 
9.41(2) Sotto Algazel cade Vv 
Engerlan di 
OG 
9.63(7) e nel tormento “i.” 
By.2-3 RC 
10.66(3) novo piacer G 
I,., M, 
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11.7(7) la diva fonte 
RC M, 
13.64(8) Si che 
CRM, 
16.34(8) diserviti misera 
B,,,C RM,OG 
17.73(8) Monscelce 
B,., RO 
Monscelse 
Only S (Serassi) 
19.33(3) e disfatto 
VCM, 
20.137(6) Né vuol 
B,., I,., M,.; 
ROG 


ITALICA 


Variant Reading Omitted 


Solerti 
Variant not given 
6.111(3) 
(4) 
10.66(3) 


13.64(8) 


17.35 (2) 


Harvard copies 


V reads: 
Fugge ancor ]’altra Donna, 
e lo stuol fero 


O reads: 
Con modi armati 
O reads: 
nova piacer 
V reads: 
Fin che 
I, reads 
Hidraotte 


Misreading, or Silent Correction 


Solerti 
1.63(7) che guidd 
M,.,; M, errata 
6.15 [variant st.] 
o d’altro 
O 
6.75(4)  riporte. 
RG 
17.30(2) Hidramorte 
I,.. V 
17.35(2) Hidraorte 
M, OG 


17.64(4) Si stava asperso, etc. 


I,.: M, 
17.73(8) Moriscelse 
B, 
Monscelse 
B, errata 
20.56(5) Cedeano 
I,. M, 


Harvard copies 
“M,” reads: 
guardd 
O reads: 
od altro 


G does have the question 
mark. 

I, and V read: 
Hidranorte 

“M,” reads: 
Hidraote 

I, reads: 
Si stava e sparso 

B, reads: 
Moriscelce 

B, errata reads: 
Monscelce 

I, reads: 
Cadeano 
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It seems improbable that all these differences between Solerti’s 
record and the Harvard texts are due to differences in copies. At 
any rate twenty-three out of some hundred stanzas checked show 
readings which Solerti does not reflect, the disagreements being 
distributed among all editions checked. The regrettable conclusion 
is evident: Solerti’s edition is not accurate enough or full enough 
to be used with confidence as a critical text or as a check on the 
readings of the seven editions concerned here, particularly not for 
I: V B: and ‘‘M:’’. Certainly for B:, on which Solerti formed his 
text, all available copies should have been collated. But Solerti 
(and apparently Bonfigli as well) has so failed to appreciate the 
importance of variance in copies that we cannot be said to possess 
a true critical text of the Gerusalemme with any wide range of 
variant readings. One of the attractions of Solerti’s edition has 
been its great mass of variant readings, fuller than need be, but 
presumed useful to the student who might want to know what 
particular edition was used by some later critic, quoter, or trans- 
lator. However, as Neil Dodge’s experience suggests and this list 
of errors establishes, the student who wants to check on the read- 
ings of one particular edition cannot rely on Solerti but must, for 
any sort of accuracy, make his own collations. 

RALPH NAsH 


Washington University, St. Louis 





1Gerusalemme Liberata, Edizione Critica sui Manoscritti e le Prime 
Stampe, a cura di Angelo Solerti e Cooperatori (Firenze 1895). 3 vols. 

* Walter L. Bullock, “Carew’s Text of the Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
PMLA 45 (1930), pp. 330-335. Collation of Bullock’s readings with the 
Harvard copy of the 1583 de’ Franceschi edition fully verifies his readings. 

> Gerusalemme Liberata, a cura di Luigi Bonfigli (Bari 1930). In a 
list (pp. 550-551) of forty-five variants between the first and second 
Bonna editions (B, and B,), Bonfigli’s reading for B, is the same as that 
in Solerti’s apparatus in only twenty-three instances. Of the other twenty- 
two, in four cases (6.70; 9.1; 12.31; 17.27) the Harvard copy, verifying 
Solerti, does not contain the variant listed by Bonfigli: and in one 
instance (12.4), it does not contain the variant which both Solerti and 
Bonfigli list. This surely demonstrates that the various copies of B, 
show those differences which are to be expected among the various copies 
of any sixteenth century edition, and it also suggests that Bonfigli, like 
Solerti, did not examine many copies. 

Differences in copies might also account for Solerti’s readings at 
variance with Bonfigli at 10.44 and 17.73, but variation in copies will 
hardly cover these two, plus the five variants which Solerti records from 
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other editions but not from B, (5.57; 7.2; 10.9; 19.7, 18), plus the eleven 
instances in which Solerti does not record at all the not-always trivial 
variants of Bonfigli and the Harvard copy (3.68; 4.22, 23; 5.74; 7.122; 
12.18; 16.55; 19.15; 82, 20.31, 32). 

Thus Bonfigli’s list of readings, taken from copies actually in the 
Solerti collection (Bonfigli, 553), indicates that Solerti is frequently in- 
accurate, or at least fails to use all available copies of B,: and, since the 
Harvard copy sometimes verifies Solerti rather than Bonfigli, the list 
also suggests that Bonfigli failed to avail himself of numerous copies. 
(A brief check has revealed several disagreements between Bonfigli and 
the Harvard B,, which need not be documented here.) This failure is 
enough in itself to invalidate editions of sixteenth century texts, although 
I am suggesting also that Solerti’s collations are probably inaccurate. 

*I list all of Solerti’s readings for a passage, with the exception of 
manuscripts and Serassi’s eighteenth century edition (S). The symbols 
for editions I have collated are: M, (Malespina 1581), B, (Bonna 1581), 
I, (Ingegneri 1581), V (Viotto 1581), O (Osanna 1584), G (Genova 1590), 
and “M,” for the 1583 Venetian edition with the de’Franceschi imprint, 
which Solerti (1.157) and Bullock (p. 335) assert to be made up of 
remainder-sheets from M, (Malespina 1582). I accept this assertion and 
consequently expect Solerti’s readings for M, to coincide with those of 
the Harvard copy, “M,”. 

The Harvard copy of M, cannot at presented be located in the Harvard 
libraries. Consequently for many passages I do not have readings from 
M,, and those which I do have were not rechecked. 








ANCORA DI UNA LETTERA DI UGO FOSCOLO 
A STANISLAO MARCHISIO 


ON molto ritardo—e grazie alla cortese segnalazione di un 

amico—mi é venuta sott’occhio la nota di J. G. Fucilla, A 
Foscolo letter to S. Marchisio, comparsa in Italica, vol. XXI, 1 
(March, 1944), pp. 188 segg. Giustamente lo scrittore di quella 
nota rilevava la stranezza per la quale la lettera del F., cosi come 
il Marchisio la riferi nella dedica della seconda edizione della 
Borsa Perduta (Opere teatrali, II, Milano, 1820), ha il principio 
e la fine identici a quella di un’altra lettera foscoliana allo stesso, 
di pari data (Milano, 8 maggio, 1810), pubblicata da D. Bianchini 
nel Baretti, VI, 20 (1874), pp. 156-157, di su |’autografo allora 
posseduto dal conte Luigi Cibrario; mentre il resto non corrisponde 
affatto al testo edito dal Bianchini. Esclusa ragionevolmente la 
possibilita che il F. avessa diretto, nello stesso giorno, due lettere 
cosiffatte a quel modesto drammaturgo, il Fucilla cercava di spie- 
garsi i possibili rapporti fra i due testi; e con le sue acute conget- 
ture rasentava assai da vicino quella verita che la conoscenza di 
altri documenti e dati di fatto ci permette ora di ristabilire. Ben 
s’intende che non vogliamo in aleun modo far earico a quel- 
l’egregio studioso di non aver avuto notizia di manoscritti e di 
stampe che soltanto il sistematico lavoro di preparazione dell’ E pisto- 
lario fosecoliano ci portd necessariamente a ricercare e a ritrovare: 
dobbiamo anzi compiacerci con lui che, disponendo di un mate- 
riale lacunoso, abbia saputo intravedere e quasi indovinare come 
realmente stanno le cose. 

La lettera foscoliana dell’8 maggio, 1810 risponde a una, in 
data 5, di quello stesso mese, nella quale i! Marchisio aveva ribat- 
tuto aleune osservazioni comunicategli dal Foscolo, per iscritto, 
intorno a due sue commedie, La Borsa perduta e Il Falso of ficio- 
so. Tali osservazioni non facevano parte di altra lettera, ma erano 
state buttate git, a guisa di note critiche in punta di penna intorno 
a quelle due composizioni teatrali. I] Bianchini, che ebbe anche 
quelle del conte Cibrario insieme con la lettera dell’8 maggio, Ie 
stampo in seguito alla lettera stessa (cui credette erroneamente, 
in un primo tempo, che fossero state allegate) nel periodico La 
Gioventu, Rivista nazionale fiorentina, novembre, 1865; e le omise 
nella ristampa che fece poi della sola lettera nel Baretti nel 1874. 
Ii Marechisio compilé la lettera inserita nella dedieatoria della Borsa 


perduta, prendendo il principio e la chiusa della lettera foscolina, 
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e trascrivendo, per tutto il resto, con quasi assoluta fedelta, parte 
di una delle Note precedentemente inviategli dal Poeta dei Se- 
polcri. Si tratta, in fondo, di una innocente manipolazione; della 
quale neppure il F’.—se ne avesse avuto conoscenza—avrebbe potuto 
dolersi, poiché i giudizi e le censure che il Marchisio gli attribuiva 
erano sostanzialmente quelli che egli aveva scritti intorno alla 
commedia sottoposta al suo esame. 

Riproduciamo qui appresso le annotazioni critiche del Foscolo 
sulle due commedie del drammaturgo torinese ; la lettera de] Marchi- 
sio é tratta dall’originale, che si conserva fra i manoscritti foseo- 
liani della Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze (vol, VIII, sez, B, 18) ; 
quella del F. dalle due edizioni che ne dette il Bianchini. Tanto 
del periodico La Gioventi, quanto del Baretti abbiamo avuto sott’ 
oechio gli esemplari (il primo in estratto) che appartennero a quel 
benemerito Foscoliano (sono ora nella romana Biblioteea di Storia 
moderna e contemporanea), il quale segnd su di essi varie cor- 
rezioni e annotazioni, derivanti da riscontri sugli autografi; le 
osservazioni sulle commedie si riproducono pure dall’estratto del 
citato periodico fiorentino con le correzioni del Bianchini stesso. 
La lezione che qui offriamo di tutti questi documenti é conforme 
a quella gia apprestata per |’edizione nazionale dell’Epistolario, 
nella quale le due lettere saranno insrite ai loro luoghi e le Os- 
servazioni saranno riprodotte integralmente in nota alla lettera 
del Marchisio. 

PLINIO CARLI 


Pisa 


I 


Osservazioni di U. Foscolo su due commedie di 8S. Marchisio. 
Note alla Borsa Perduta. 


Parmi che assai parole si potrebbero togliere da tutto il dialogo; cosi 
riescirebbe forse pill naturale e pili rapido: per esempio quelle parole 
della serva Bettina (atto I, scena 12) potrebbero ridursi cosi: Or via, 
signora Olimpia, fate (faccia) d’essere pid tranquilla (quell’in grazia 
almeno del mio amico, mi ha dell’arrogante e si perdonerebbe appena ad 
un amante); volete con lo vostra malinconia (vuol’ella a forza di malin- 
conie) ricadere ammalata? Non é un mese che siete (@) libera dalla 
febbre, lunga, pericolosa: grazie al cielo é passata; ma senza un po’ di 
coraggio ci tornerete (tornera). E come mai guarirete (potra ella 
guarire) davvero se vi lasciate (si lascia) abbattere sempre dall’afflizione? 
— A questo discorsetto ci si metta l’ella invece del voi e sara pit in 
carattere: vedasi e si scelga. 

Nella stessa scena quella Bettina che lava le stoviglie m’ha del misero 
e del sucido. A che non assegnarle lavori pill onesti? Sento la puzza di 
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quell’immonda lavatura. Il Goldoni strascind in queste decenti pitocherie 
la nostra commedia? 

Inoltre quella serva va filosofando; né sta male, perché ognuno in 
fondo é pill o meno filosofo in questo mondo: ma I’arte sta nella diversita 
di esprimersi, e le espressioni di Bettina sentono la saccenteria. 

Confesso che quel partito della madre di mandare il figliuolo a far 
l’accattone (scena 7) mi sa del vitupéro, del birbone, del pazzo, dello 
sciocco; ed @ la peggiore prostituzione che una donna possa mai fare. 
Il mandare il figlio alla questua suppone pid terrible forza d’animo che 
il negare il denaro allo speziale. 

Inoltre queste estreme indigenze sulla scena, questo morire d’inedia 
e di fame, strazia il cuore degli ascoltanti d’una pieta che non viene 
mai né generosa, né nobile. E quante volte m’é toccato a vedere in teatro 
si fatte scene mi fu forza di partirmene non so dire se pid’ contristato 
o pil nauseato. 

Quel carattere di Ralf é amabilissimo. 

La scena 19 dell’atto 3 @ piena di verité e di passione; e i caratteri 
dello zio e di Ralf conferiscono mirabilmente al chiaroscuro. 

Le due scene nelle quali si manifestano da se stessi i caratteri del 
cognato consigliere e d’Olimpia sono trattate da maestro. 

In tutta la commedia v’é poco di nuovo nei caratteri e negli accidenti; 
nel resto mi pare condotta bene, e verso la fine procede rapida e calda. 
Sottosopra senza le troppe miserie dell’atto primo, e ripulita nello stile 
che vuole pill schiettezze e famigliarita riescirebbe bella e al popolo ed 
a’ letterati: forse m’inganno. 


Note al Falso officioso 


Quand’io leggo ne’ titoli de’ libri quegli ossia, prendo in trista opinione 
lo scrittore e lo scritto. L’argomento dev’essere uno, ed uno il titolo; e 
la lingua ha sempre proprietaé di vocaboli da spiegare argomento e titolo 
con parole evidenti senza bisogno degli ossia e de’ cioé:—perd direi nel 
frontispizio il Falso officioso, senz’altra spiegazione. Ché se il dramma é 
ben condotto la spiegazione apparira chiarissima da se stessa. 

Parmi che il dialogo abbia, tanto in questa commedia quanto nel- 
l’altra della Borsa, poca vivacita poca naturalezza, perché Tl’au- 
tore non si giova de’ modi caldi del parlar famigliare: per esempio 
nella scena 2, atto I, Gasparo parlerebbe pili’ vivamente se dciesse: Com’é 
possible? s’ei v’ha veduto entrare? E cosi via in tutta la commedia; quel 
poiché e siffatti avverbi, ottimi in altro stile, sono nel dialogo comico 
inopportunissimi. Io non so perché gli autori comici non si giovano del 
pronome Ella, Lei, che @ modo tutto italiano, e da bellissimo chiaroscuro 
specialmente tra servo e padrone e tra persone che devono stare sul 
complimento. ‘ 

In pieno questa commedia dell’ Officioso ha pit spiriti comici del- 
l’altra, ma manca assai ne’ caratteri, e il protagonista non riusci birbo 
fortunato nel decorso dell’azione se non perché tutti gli altri sono 
pienamente ed essenzialmente minchioni; mentre al contrario bisogne- 
rebbe, dove pi’ dove meno, dar molta avvedutezza ai personaggi ingannati 
per far risaltare l’ingegno scaltrissimo dell’ingannatore. D’altra parte 
come i caratteri sono appena abbozzati, cosi gli avvenimenti sono moltipli- 
cati oltre modo, incalzantisi con troppa fretta, e tutto a me pare strozzato 
sino alla fine. I fatti sono troppi, i caratteri deboli, il dialogo scarso, e 
quindi non v’e né pittura né passione. Ma forse m’inganno, tanto pit 
che di commedie m’intendo pochissimo. Anche la lingua avrebbe bisogno 
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d’essere ripulita di parecchi francesismi e di molti toscaneggiamenti ne’ 
quali si sente pit l’autore che |’attore. 


II. 
Lettera di 8. Marchisio a Ugo Foscolo. 


Veneratissimo Amico—Poche lodi e molte critiche ho io da voi ricevute 
sulle due mie commedie sottoposte al vostro scrutinio. Le prime mi 
hanno ricolmo. d’indicibile compiacenza; ma quando rifletto che le 
seconde, da voi liberissimamente dettate, assai pili vagliono e giovano 
che non molti elogi d’infiniti altri, io m’accorgo dovervi maggior 
gratitudine per queste, che per quelle. Abbiatevene dunque i miei dovuti 
ringraziamenti, ed accertatevi che non saranno gettate le savie vostre 
osservazioni. E bramerei pure ardentemente che voi aveste tempo da 
perdere per farvi leggere qualche altra mia commedia, e per intenderne 


il vostro genuino parere. 

Dilettante, per genio, del teatro, sono parecchi anni che vado scrivendo 
qualche scenica produzione; ma, convien pur confessarlo, io sono come 
un orbo che cammina frugando col bastone, né trova strada, che lo guidi 
alla desiderata meta. Tanto sono disparate le opinioni, principalmente 
in Italia, in materia di teatro. Tanto varia il gusto tra nazione e nazione. 
Chi la vuol cotta, chi cruda. E il bello si é che fin da bel principio mi 
fa d’uopo confessare il torto mio nel non trovarmi con voi d’accordo su 
qualche punto, sul quale vorrei pure venire ragionatamente convinto. 
Per esempio voi mi consigliate di sostituire |’Ella al voi tra servo e 
padrone, e tra persone che stanno sul complimento. Varj motivi mi hanno 
da cid distolto. 1™°. Il non trovare questo modo di parlare impiegato dai 
nostri antichi nelle loro commedie, come Ariosto, Machiavello, Firenzuo- 
la, e simili. 2°. Il riflettere che tal modo di esprimersi fa di troppo 
sentire la prostituzione da una parte, e l’orgoglio dall’altra. 3°. Che 
il prenome (sic) Ella reso famigliare in bocca di un servo, risenta troppo 
di stile ricercafo; e che il sostituirvi, nel caso nominativo, e come da 
molti si suole, il Zei riducendolo da persona terza in prima (sic), quan- 
tunque modo autenticato dall’uso, e percid naturale, mi sembra un voler 
spropositare gratuitamente. 4°. Perché mi pare che tai prenomi (sic) 
d’ Elia e Lei in; tal guisa introdotti, scemino di molto la vivacita ed il 
brio del dialogo. E forse m’inganno. 

Cosi andate dicendo dell’essere voi contrario alla commedia che 
presenta scene d’estrema indigenza, di desolazione. Ma se la commedia 
deve rappresentare al naturale il quadro della societa, perché si vorranno 
da essa escluse queste scene tanto, pur troppo, frequenti ed essenziali? 
Chi osserva la catena degli umani eventi, non s’avvede egli forse 
ogni giorno che l’estremo riso e l’estremo pianto sono sovente due 
anelli contigui? E perché privare il teatro di una pid esatta imitazio- 
ne, di una maggior verita, col non voler ammettere questi quadri? Ecco 
pochi dei molti riflessi, che mi rendono, come scrittore di commedie, 
incerto e dubbioso. Se avete dunque tempo da perdere, e pazienza, e 
carita del prossimo, stendete a me una mano, e siatemi cortese di qualche 
aiuto. Se non cieca rassegnazione, voi troverete per certo in me sempre 
quel rispetto e quella stima che vi @ dovuta, e con cui mi pregio 
costituirmi. 

STANISLAO MARCHISIO 


Vostro Amico 


Torino, addi 5 maggio, 1810. 
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III. 
Risposta di Ugo Foscolo a Stanislao Marchisio. 


Milano, 8 maggio, 1810. 


Appena letto il vostro foglio, consegno la risposta alla persona che 
me lo ha consegnato. 1™°. L’Ariosto, il Macchiavelli e gli altri nostri non 
usarono il pronome Ella nel dialogo comico; ma questo pronome non era 
in uso a que’ tempi nel dialogo famigliare; la lingua ha, come tutte le 
cose della natura, un’indole sua propria e perpetua, ed una foggia non 
perpetua che si va cangiando con le diverse epoche della nazione; or chi 
scrive deve seguire scrupolosamente l’indole della lingua, senza di che 
l’imbastardirebbe, e deve ad un tempo vestirla alla foggia moderna per 
farla parere pil’ omogenea a’ tempi ed al popolo a cui si parla. Ponendo 
il tempo delle vostre commedie nel nostro secolo i servitori devono 
parlare a’ padroni come s’usa a’ di nostri: ponete invece il tempo nel 
secolo XV e XVI, e farete bene a farli parlare con le fogge del Firenzuola 
e di que’ grandi scrittori. 2°. Voi riflettete che il pronome Ella fa troppo 
sentire la prostituzione da una parte e Vorgoglio dalValtra. Forse 
v’ingannate; l’orgoglio e la prostituzione stanno pit nei toni che nelle 
parole: l’Alfieri scrisse ai suoi critici ed amici e parenti sempre con 
l’Ella senza prostituirsi, e l’uso trito d’una parola le leva la forza originale 
e primitiva. 3°. A voi pare che il pronome Ella in bocca di un servo 
renda lo stile ricercato, e che il Lei produca uno sgrammaticamento 
gratuito; i servi toscani e la conversazione di tutte le persone colte e 
letterate vi disingannerebbero; non v’é bisogno di sgrammaticare. 4°. 
Questo pronome intralcia lo stile e toglie brio al dialogo; cosi credeva 
anch’io, e mi costarono molte noie le pagine e le lettere famigliari ch’io 
scriveva a principio con |’Ella; ma poi vidi che l’abitudine insegna a 
fare facilmente le cose piti!Y malagevoli, e che il dialogo invece acquista 
molta grazia e molta vita appunto perché questo pronome gli da pit 
chiaroscuro e pit! contrasto. Che vuol Ella? in bocca d’un servo ha pill 
garbo del Cosa volete? Cosa mi comandate? ecc. 


Quanto al mio ribrezzo per le scene troppo pezzenti, rispondovi che 
la vostra ragione doversi nelle commedie rappresentare il quadro del- 
Vumana societa con tutta naturalezza @ verissima; ma l’utilita del vero 
in pratica sta tutta nell’applicazione. Che fine vi proponete nel rappre- 
sentare commedie? D’agitare soavemente, argutamente ed utilmente le 
umane passioni per dirigere le opinioni. Or gli estremi dei vizi e delle 
virtu, del male e del bene sono eccellenti materiali alla penna del tragico, 
dello storico e del filosofo moralista; non mai del comico che parla a 
gente la quale non vive in questi estremi, e non pud trarre profitto dagli 
esempi che le porgete. D’altra parte l’inedia e la disperazione ed i cenci 
in scena sogliono eccitare non la pieta, ma l’orrore; non il pudore, ma 
la vergogna; non il riso, ma lo scherno. Cosi a me pare, perché cosi 
sento in me stesso; perché tutte le commedie ov’é dipinta la fame e 
l’elemosina mi hanno fatto uscire dal teatro col cuore pit straziato che 
commosso; perché ho notato in molti e molti il medesimo effetto. 

Intanto addio; abbiatevi mille ringraziamenti per la fiducia che ponete 
nella mia lealta, e voi datemi il vostro perdono ove mi conosceste in 


errore. E statevi lieto e sano. 
UGO FOSCOLA. 


(Fuori: Al Signor Stanislao Marchisio, TORINO. 














NOTE ON A STATE OF MIND: 1948 


NE who knows Italy today will be tempted to extend symbol- 
ically this detail from Moravia’s La Romana: ‘‘...alla fine 
del pranzo, la cameriera porta loro su un vassoio d’argento sette 
sorta di sigarette, tutte sigarette straniere, beninteso ...’’ It is 
not only cigarettes which are ‘‘foreign’’ (that is, American) in 
post-war Italy, it is everything from Brooklyn spaghetti to culture 
with a capital ‘‘C.’’ It is not only the smart set that sits in slacks 
and tweed jackets on the Vittorio Veneto hobnobbing with our 
movie stars, it. is the crowd of office clerks who promenade down 
the Corso before dinner attired in American best and who find it 
hard to understand why the poor Yank in Rome doesn’t wear the 
latest style of American shirt collar. This is petty evidence, but 
diagnostic—for every movie hangs out a Hollywood title and every 
book-shop window spreads a great array of translations, most 
of them ‘‘from the American.’’ 

The naive foreigner who goes to Italy to see native films will 
be sadly disappointed; he will search the newspaper lists in vain 
finding only on one hand Hollywood’s tough America and Holly- 
wood’s sentimental America on the other. In fact, although every 
movie house is required to run an Italian film for a certain num- 
ber of days a year, most of them find it more profitable to pay 
the fine and stick to Hollywood! 

There is no fine for not selling Italian fiction—but it is usually 
tucked away on the back shelf to make place for Hemingway and 
Co. Here are Steinbeck and Cain and Faulkner in exotic covers, 
Anglo-Saxon classics in Mediterranean dress, lavish displays of 
cosmopolitanizing reviews and a long shelf of the semi-scientific 
essay which is our specialty, running from Introductions to the 
Sex Life to Margaret Mead’s Carattere degli Americani. 

Statistical evidence of this taste for extra-national literature 
is not far to seek. In spite of the difficulties in the printing busi- 
ness and in face of the fact that paper in 1948 cost 70 times what 
it had ten years before, translations come off the press in greater 
numbers than the Italian classics and contemporary fiction which 
we expect to be the staple of a culture-loving and patriotie nation. 
We have only to turn to the Bollettino della Biblioteca Nazionale 
di Firenze for proof. Here are registered all the newly printed 
books which by regulation must come to this recording library. 


Starting in October 1947 when resumption of printing first war- 
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ranted a list for a single month, through October 1948, the latest 
available, in the two categories which interest us, Modern Fiction 
and Biography on one hand and Classics on the other, we shall 
find that the total of books of local origin was 442, that of trans- 
lations, 524.* In its new series J grandi scrittori stranieri UTET 
had published between 1944 and 1948 more than 130 volumes. 
And highly favoured by the public are the new omnibusses of 
Anglo-Saxon literature, for instanee the complete Shakespeare ex- 
eellently prepared by Mario Praz (Firenze, Sansoni, 1948, 3 vols.). 

Any of the circulating libraries will report that there is little 
eall for native literature. The Biblioteca circolante dell’urbe di 
Roma has a separate catalogue for Italian works which is located 
at an impractical and dusty height; its catalogue of translations 
has usurped the lower working level for this is its really active 
file. Recently the Biblioteca centrale di Roma established a sala 
recentissimi and here, according to the report of the Librarian 
(Olga Pinto in JCS, July-August 1946) there is considerable 
interest in translations, particularly of short stories, but the Italian 
novel is read but little. If one proceeds to the sala riviste, one 
will find a proliferation of new reviews dedicated entire or in 
part to foreign arts, to translations and ‘‘versions.’’ In the pages 
of Intesa, new in January 1946 ‘‘si propone di divulgare . . . la 
eonoscenza della vita di tutti i popoli nelle varie sue manifesta- 
zioni’’ and herein one will find, along with a section on foreign 
linguistics, a translation from Saroyan with the ‘‘American’”’ 
original in the opposite column. The number of these reviews in 
which Gide and Unamuno rub elbows with Steinbeck and T. S. 
Eliot is legion: Rivista di letteratura moderna, Misura, Inventario, 
Letteratura, Ulisse, Le tre Venezie, Mondadori’s Quaderni inter- 
nazionali di poesia and some, like Universalia, one hundred per- 
cent un-Italian. We have come a long way from the campanilismo 
of yesterday! 

Now it is easy to attribute this interest in foreign works to a 
long hunger; for a considerable time the better part of foreign 
production was unknown on the peninsuia because of Fascist dis- 
approval. Faulkner’s Sanctuary, for instance, while receiving the 
Prix Goncourt in France was being refused by the Italian censor. 
This forced abstinence led. quite naturally to the post-war curiosity 
about what ‘‘demoeratic eculture’’ had produced. But the situation 
is far more complicated than it seems; if the fad for the foreign 
were overlaid on a proper appreciation of the native, it would 
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be simpler. Such is not the case. The new Italian movie, for 
instanee, with its lack of fustian, is outstanding—and unappreci- 
ated. In letters there are many thoughtful and gifted writers well 
oriented to the new Italy and at long last finding outside of Man- 
zoni forms which suit their subjects, but in general the Italians 
have never heard of them or dismiss them—dismiss Vittorini and 
Pratolini!—as provincial and pale copies of the great American 
model, which they most certainly are not! The critics worry 
about the poor novel. One claims that Moravia is the only novelist 
who has escaped from provincial alexandrianism (de Caro in 
Societa nuova, March 1946). Another wants his novelists to ‘‘ prac- 
tice’’ essay writing as a sort of kindergarten exercise preparatory 
to reintegrating fiction (Solmi in Rassegna d’Italia, July 1948). 
One glimpses here an older Italian complex; the present is poor 
stuff, the past exalted and untouchable! This is an insidious and 
hereditary, germ whose history is long and hard to trace. But it 
is everywhere: in the professional literary man who has read 
nothing written in this generation except his own works, in the 
chronic reader of foreign historical novels who has never heard of the 
Mulino del Po, in the fiction-lover who is seeking a strange escape 
from his own unhappy times in the equally unhappy Tortilla Flats 
or in the movie addict who escapes from the late unpleasantness 
into For Whom the Bell Tolls which is but the record of the same 
unpleasantness. The latter ran for an ineredibily long time in 
Rome. But it is foreign! It seems to spell an open Sesame; it 
really serves to give warrant to a deep and unrealized need for 
self-denigration. 

Whether it is this need which stands behind the state of mind, 
or a mistaken escapism, or long hunger, or even a post-war fixa- 
tion on America, there is here evidence of a great uncertainty of 
spirit and it makes a well-wisher, however much he may value 
cosmopolitanism in this small world, still hope that Italy wil not 
slough off its old and charming character to step onto the modern 
stage camouflaged as Uncle Sam! 

REGINALD Foster FRENCH 
Amherst College 








1 The Classics break down (excluding Greek and Latin) into: Italian, 
91; Foreign, 161. Fiction and Biography: Italian, 351; Foreign 363. 
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GORGIA TOSCANA E SOSTRATO ETRUSCO 


HE l’aspirata e le fricative tosecane odierne dalle occlusive 
sorde latina intervocaliche si debbano a! sostrato etrusco, pa- 
reva oramai una verita accertata.. E fenomeno spiccatamente 
toseano, che non trova riscontro in nessuno dei dialetti italiani 
settentrionali, in nessuno dei dialetti centro-meridionali, e i cui 
confini coincidono con quelli della parte della Toscana odierna che 
era abitata, al tempo della conquista romana, da genti di schiatta 
etrusca. E fenomeno che ha la sua vitalita pid vigorosa nell ’angolo 
estremo settentrionale-orientale, dove, come ho scritto e riscritto, 
gli etruschi, incalzati da mezzogiorno e da ocecidente dai Latini, 
dovettero accalearsi, affoltarsi, e fu anche, almeno per quel ch’é 
dell’aspirata da -K-, che pid importa, sicuramente fenomeno etrusco 
(vedi HAMARINA: CAMARINE, HURUNIA: CURUNEI; HAM- 
PANO,ece.; Lattes Mem.Jst.Lomb. CI (1893) ,230 sgg., Rendic Ist. 
Lomb. XX XXII (1909) ,792,ece. ; C. Battisti St.£tr. (1930) ,249sgg. ) . 
Ma codesti per il prof. Robert A. Hall, Jr., sono argomenti di 
nessun conto.” Importanza grandissima, decisiva, hanno invece i 
pochi vocaboli raccolti dallo Scheuermeier per |’Atlante linguistico- 
etnografico dell’Italia e della Svizzera meridionale in una ventina 
tra citta e paesi della Toscana durante la sua rapida corsa at- 
traverso |’Italia settentrionale e la centrale; vocaboli giudicati da 
lui verita di vangelo, tanto da lavorarci intorno con la religione 
con cui si lavorerebbe, e si lavora, intorno a preziose reliauie di 
lingue morte. 

Ho insegnato e vissuto nella citta di Pisa quasi un quarantennio, 
ho percorsa la Toscana pitt volte in ogni senso, ho avuto dimesti- 
chezza con Toscani d’ogni luogo e d’ogni ceto, e posso affermare 
con animo sicuro; che, nella zona da me cireoscrita, alla consonante 
occlusiva velare sorda intervocalica latina corrisponde, da per 
tutto, una aspirata pid o men gagliarda (nella parte estrema oc- 
cidentale il dileguo) e alle occlusive sorde -t- e -p-, da per tutto, 
una fricativa pid o meno percettibile (nella parte estrema set- 
tentrionale-orientale alla occlusiva sorda -t- ]’aspirata velare da 
-k-: staho, staha, eee.) ; -che l’esito, l’uno o |’altro che sia, suona 
identico in tutte le parole che lo contengono e in tutte le congiun- 
ture, in sillaba protonica e in sillaba postonica, e qualsiasi la 
vocale che segue o precede. Gli esiti diversi che dello stesso suono 
nello stesso vernacolo figuran nelle carte dell’Atlante italo-svizzero, 
non rispondono alla realta, non rispecchiano le condizioni odierne 


del fenomeno, ma valgono soltanto a provare, se di prove vi fosse 
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bisogno, le difficolta che uno straniero incontra nel percepire 
suoni a lui non familiari. 

Verita di vangelo per il prof. Hall sono anche i vocaboli rae- 
colti dallo Scheuermeier a Camaiore, nella Versilia, nonostante 
quel ch’io ne scrissi in |’Jtalia Dialettale IX (’33), 15/16, e che 
qui confermo, e le chiare, argute parole, che qui trascrivo, del 
compianto collega Pieri, al quale dobbiamo il noto pregevole saggio 
sui parlari di quella regione: ‘‘Tu mi fai strabiliare. Che i 
Camaioresi aspirino il k, il ¢ e il p intervocalici deve essere una 
ealunnia, se pur non li ha imbarbariti la civilta in questi ultimi 
decenni!’’ Aspirate e fricative si possono sentire oggi a Camaiore 
e dintorni sulla boeea di persone venute di fuori e che hanno avuto 
frequenti contatti con gente della finitima Lucchesia, ma non sulla 
boeea di persone indigene, che hanno avuto nel paese continua 
dimora. 

Ne consegue che le isofone tracciate dal collega Hall con T’aiuto 
dei soli materiali dell’Atlante italo-svizzero e le deduzioni ch’egli 
ne ha ricavato con tanta sicurezza, non hanno valore. 

x * * 

Tanto |’aspirata da -k-, -t-, quanto le affricate da -t-, -p-, sareb- 
bero, sempre secondo il prof. Hall, recenti, non anteriori al secolo 
XVI e avrebbero eta diversa. L’aspirata sarebbe pil antica delle 
fricative e la fricativa da -p- pid tarda di quella da -t-. Lo pro- 
verebbe, oltre alle isofone menzionate sopra, il fatto che sono di 
quel secolo le prime attestazioni dell’aspirata da -k-, laddove |’esito 
-i- da lat. -ri- e la desinenza verbale -iamo sono attestati fino dal 
secolo XIII, e il primo fino dal 1211. Per questa ragione, perché 
recenti, la lingua italiana letteraria non conosce aspirate e fri- 
eative. Sennonché il paragone non regge. La diversita di pro- 
nunzia del suono -k- non é paragonabile con |’esito del nesso con- 
sonantico -rj-, con la sostituzione della nuova desinenza verbale 
-iamo alle ereditarie -amo, -emo, -imo. La consapevolezza di pro- 
nunziare un k aspirato (delle fricative da -t- e da -p- non mette 
conto di parlare) dovette essere sempre viva nei Toscani, tant’é 
vero che anche dopo il secolo XVI si seguitd a serivere c. E ben 
si spiega il silenzio di Dante nel ‘‘ De vulgari eloquentia’’: in quel 
capitolo dove si propose di dimostrare che ‘‘in quolibet idiomate 
sunt aliqua turpia, sed pre ceteris tuscum est turpissimum’’ (e 
forse pensava alle aspirate che gli risonavan dattorno), Dante, 
come scrivevo in |’Jtalia Dialettale IX, 13, contrappose 1’uno 
all’altro i singoli vernacoli toscani, e perd non poteva ricordare 
quella che era una caratteristica toscana comune. 
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Aspirate e fricative sarebbero nate in Firenze (sulle boeche 
di un par di beceri, in S. Frediano?) e di la, in breve volgere 
d’anni, di bocca in bocca, con rapidita prodigiosa, si sarebbero 
diffuse per tutta la Toscana, dal Valdarno al Tirreno, dall’Ap- 
pennino all’Amiata e all’Ombrone. Ma perché a Volterra e nel 
contado volterrano, nell’alta valle dell’Era, |’aspirata suona oggi 
pid gagliarda che nella pianura pisana e livornese? Perché aspi- 
rata e fricative mancano oggi ai parlari del cirecondario di Monte- 
puleiano, della val di Chiana, del contado aretino, tanto pit vicini 
a Firenze, tanto vicini a Siena che sarebbe stata, secondo il prof. 
Hall, uno dei centri, anche se secondario, di diffusione del feno- 
meno? perché mancano a quelli del Casentino che, entrato a far 
parte del dominio di Firenze nel 1440, pit non ebbe da allora in 
poi una storia, una vita sua propria? Perché? Tutto si spiega 
con la diversita del sostrato:etrusco a Volterra che degli Etruschi 
fu una delle rocche maggiori, ricovero sicuro a molti durante |’inva- 
sione; umbro-senone, come ho scritto e riscritto, (povere fatiche 
le mie!) nel castellano, nell’aretino, nel chianaiolo; umbro nel 
circondario di Montepulciano e nel Casentino, un tempo abitato 
dalla comunita dei Casuentillani, ricordata da Plinio tra le umbre. 


Quanto alla occlusiva velare sonora -g-, quello del senese Tolomei 
nel ‘Polito’ fu certo un solennissimo equivoco e, come prova il 
silenzio dei fiorentini Seiviati e Bartoli, ne fu tratto verisimil- 
mente in inganno il Gigli, anche lui senese.* Il -g- primario di 
lega, agosto, negare, ecc., il -g- secondario di lago, luogo, segare, 
eec., non ha oggi pronunzia aspirata in nessuno dei vernacoli 
toseani, e non la ebbe mai sicuramente. Una delle caratteristiche 
fonetiche pid importanti che li distingue dalle parlate centro- 
meridionali é per l’appunto questa, che, a differenza delle sorde, 


le ocelusive sonore intervocaliche non si sono alterate. 


F sa ain CLEMENTE MERLO 
Universita di Pisa. 


1La dimostrazione, da me data in St. Etr. 1(27), 303 sgg., L’Italia 
Dialettale III, 84 sgg., fu accolta senza riserve anche da maestri insigni, 
da A. Meillet e da W. Meyer-Liibke. 

2vy. la nota su “Gorgia toscana,” in questa rivista, vl. XXXVI (marzo 
"49), 65 see. 

?y. Fr. D’Ovidio, in Rass. Bibliogr. della letter. ital., II (94), 85 sgg. 
Del suono sibilante toscano odierno di pace, ecc. il Maestro scriveva: “Il 
Salviati non biasima la pronunzia un po’ sibilante che a pace, bacio, ecc., 
danno i Toscani, ma solo condanna che si scriva camiscia, bascio, perché 
cid sarebbe come confondere pace con pasce.” Che cosa direbbe se fosse 
gui (e cosi fosse ancora qui!) e scorresse le carte dell’Atlante italo- 
svizzero, dove la fricativa palatale tenue di pace, ecc., e la sibilante pa- 
latale forte di pasce, figurano scritte costantemente con lo stesso segno? 
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REVIEWS 


René, ALBRECHT-CaRRIE: Italy from Napoleon to Mustottni. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 314. 


Un libro sereno ed imparziale su la storia politica dell’Italia moderna 
e specialmente dell’epoca Fascista non @ ancora, dato gli interessi ed i 
preconcetti, né facile né desiderato, Tuttavia il libro del professor Albrecht- 
Carrié é senza dubbio Il’analisi pit accurata e l’interpretazione pid obiettiva 
che sullo stesso argomento sia uscita finora. L’Autore, forse pit per 
incombenza che per convinzione, non @ completamente immune dei 
pregiudizi di moda contro questo prodotto genuinamente italiano, quale 
era il Fascismo, ma anche cosi il suo libro @ di particolare interesse 
perché |]’Autore, ch’é Assistente Professore di Storia al Barnard College 
di Columbia University nato a Smirne ma educato in Italia ed in Francia 
e residente dal 1920 in America, ha una vasta conoscenza dei vari problemi 
politici, economici e sociali dell’Italia, tanto che nel 1938 aveva potuto 
pubblicare dagli stessi tipi e per l’istituzione Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace il volume, Italy at the Paris Peace Conference, history 
and documents. 


Dopo avere rapidamente ribadito la nozione che il concretarsi dello 
Stato Italiano vagheggiato da Machiavelli é stato ostacolato dal medioevale 
concetto dell’Impero, dallo scetticismo e dalla infatuazione estetica della 
Rinascenza, e dall’azione centrifuga dello Stato Pontificio, e quindi 
accennato alla scossa Napoleonica ed al risveglio del sentimento nazionale 
del Risorgimento realizzato dall’idealismo Mazziniano e Garibaldino e 
massimamente dal realismo del Cavour, egli passa in rassegna la politica 
dei vari Ministeri demo-liberali seguiti al Cavour e specialmente di 
Depretis, Crispi, Giolitti, Salandra, Orlando, Nitti, dello storico breve 
ministero Facta, e quindi di Mussolini. 

Egli francamente riconosce che il Fascismo non era inevitabile, ma 
fu’ la “logical consequence” dell’intollerabile stato economico della 
nazione, aggravato dalla stolida politica delle “mani nette” dei precedenti 
governi demo-liberali; dalla rapacita dell’Inghilterra e specialmente della 
Francia che volpinamente avevano approfittato della inesperienza degli 
uomini politici del nuovo Stato Italiano per carpire all’Italia la promessa 
Tunisia e qualche altro territorio d’Africa che avesse potuto essere d’aiuto 
all’ economia italiana; dalla mancata esecuzione dei Trattati di Londra 
e di St. Jean de Maurienne rispetto ai compensi coloniali, che se gli 
eventi non permisero di rispettare alla lettera dovevano tuttavia essere 
rispettati nello spirito; e dalla discriminatoria incomprensione americana 
ed interferenza di Wilson che aveva esasperato tutti gl’italiani al punto 
di provocare il nazionpalismo Dannunziano e Mussoliniano. 

La tormentosa posizione economica della nazione @ stata la vera 
preoccupazione di Mancini e di Crispi, di Sonnino e di Mussolini, anzi 
di tutti i governi d’Italia, e la vera causa della “logical consequence” 
analizzata da Albrecht-Carrié, il quale acutamente scrive: 

“Italy is poorly endowed by nature with the basic materials of in- 
dustry. Virtually deprived of coal, iron, and other minerals, she did, 
behind a high protective tariff, contrive to build up a steel industry of 
some size. The Sicilian sulphur industry—one of the few raw materials 
found in her soil—became a depressed industry owing to American compe- 
tition. A comparative measure of Italy’s standing among industrial 
nations may be found in the estimate of her per capita income in the 
nineties at $40, when the corresponding figure was $155 for Britain and 
$130 for France. In 1905, her exports at $120,000,000 were less than those 
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of Belgium (pag. 62). ... Whether one accepts the Marxist view or 
looks upon it with horror, to recognize the importance which economic 
factors have assumed in our day is merely to accept an incontrovertible 
platitude. And indeed a large component of the condition of uncertainty 
and dissatisfaction which had created the atmosphere wherein Fascism 
could become established had its roots in economic unrest reflected on 


the political scene.” (pag. 175). 
Egli dice inoitre che il Fascismo é@ stato “a synthetic aberration” ed 


“a sterile effort of nationalism gone mad,” ma onestamente dice anche 
che il fenomeno del Fascismo é stato “logical, natural, or understandable,” 
perché si trovd di fronte ai gravi problemi della “Vittoria mutiluta” dalla 
perfida attitudine degli Alleati (Francia ed Inghilterra) e discriminatoria 
incomprensione dell’America; della mancanza di accesso alle fonti di 
materie essenziali per la stabilita economica e sociale della nazione; 
della sovrapopolazione ed emigrazione e prestigio di grande potenza 
mediterranea; problemi che Mussolini tentd risolvere pacificamente, at- 
traverso la Lega delle Nazioni o direttamente, mediante la revisione det 
Trattati (pag. 199 segg.); e riconosce che a riguardo dei compensi 
coloniali, promessi all’Italia nel 1915, La Francia e l’Inghilterra mo- 
strarono malafede e meschinita, “niggardly policy,” veramente straordi- 
naria. Della revisione dei Trattati, chiesta ripetutamente da Mussolini, 
l’Autore ne riconosce la giustezza e le forti ragioni ribadite non solo da 
Mussolini, ma anche da stranieri dotati di senso di equita e di giustizia, 
e che tale revisione fu impedita sopratutto dai famosi jamais della 
Francia. Per consequenza egli dice che la conquista dell’Etiopia era 
tollerabile, e che zli Alleati avevano fatto male ad ammettere nel 1923 
nella Lega la notoria provocatrice, incivile ed irresponsibile Etiopia 
(pag. 239 e 244). 

L’Autore critica severamente l’intervento italiano in Spagna in favore 
di Franco nel 1937; i) Patto dell’Asse Roma-Berlino del 25 Ottobre 1936; 
il Patto d’Acciaio del Maggio 1939; e l’intervento accanto alla Germania 
nel 1940; ed in cid siamo perfettamente d’accordo con lui. Ma per quanto 
riguarda le cause, giacché il Fascismo era la “logical consequence” degli 
errori e delle frustrazioni dei precedenti governi demo-liberali; della 
insostenibile situazione economica; e della inconiprensione e sleale at- 
titudine degli Alleati dalla Prima Guerra Mondiale; si deve ugualmente 
riconoscere che anche gl’impegni dell’Italia Fascista con la Germania 
Nazista erano la “consequenza logica” delle dette cause; dei ripetuti 
jamais della Francia; e dell’attitudine della Lega di Ginevra, prima di 
fronte alla minacciata incorporazione dell’Austria da parte della Germania 
nel 1934, impedita solo da Mussolini senza nemmeno un gesto di plauso 
da parte delle democrazie, e poi di fronte all’impresa etiopica nel 1935, 
quando, manipolata sempre dall’Inghilterra e dalla Francia, le si schierd 
contro con le Sanzioni economiche, incurante che l’aiuto veramente 
concreto della sola Germania in quel momento critico l’avvincesse inevi- 
tabilmente alla stessa. 

Parlare poi di politica dello sciacallo solo a proposito dell’Italia @ 
1ngiusto, perché esempi di “jackal policy” si trovano presso altre nazioni, 
non escluse grandi nazioni, per scopi apparentemente disinteressati ma 
in realta anche meno puliti. E nel caso specifico della dichiarazione di 
guerra alla Francia il 10 Giugno 1940, se questo episodio si considera 
serenamente e senza preconcetti si deve quindi concludere che esso non 
é stato un atto di forza, ma un gesto formale, e, dato la fratéllanza d’armi 
Italo-Tedesca, sarebbe ipocrisia il pretendere che quella dichiarazione 
fosse stata inattesa. E dare troppo peso ad alcune frasi di propaganda 
bellica, “war slogans,” quali “sacro egoismo,” dettata da Salandra,. e 
“la nostra guerra,” dettata da Sonnino, é semplicemente ozioso. 
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Questi ed altri spunti polemici o comunque discutibili tuttavia perdono 
ogni significato di fronte alle conclusioni dell’analisi dell’Autore, il quale 
non nasconde un certo disappunto a riguardo delle condizioni di pace 
imposte all’Italia. Circa i territori di Briga e di Tenda egli francamente 
dice che “an attitude of generosity on the side of France would also have 
been one of wisdom,” pag. 292; che della frontiera con la Yugoslavia “the 
American line would probably have been the best compromise,” pag. 293; 
e che “taking all factors into account, it might therefore be the part 
of wisdom to make Italy the trustee of her former possessions,” pag 295. 
Come si vede, egli tocca la piaga sul vivo ma le Democrazie, come 
avevano approfittato dell’incompetenza dei governi demo-liberali per 
carpire volpinamente la Tunisia e per violare i Patti di Londra e di 
St. Jean de Maurienne (che se non potevano essere eseguiti alla lettera 
in base al giusto criterio del fattore geografico/ riconosciuto alla Yugo- 
slavia rispetto alla Dalmazia, ed all Turchia rispetto a Smirne, tuttavia 
avrebbero dovuto eseguirli nello spirito ricompensando I’Italia con qualche 
utile ed adeguata colonia africana, oppure con Nizza, la Corsica e Malta 
che geograficamente ed anche etnicamente le appartengono non meno 
giustamente); poi approfittarono della vilta e stupidita di Vittorio Ema- 
nuele III, di Galeazzo Ciano e di Pietro Badoglio per togliere alla “cobel- 
ligerent” Italia quasi ogni cosa, e quasi per ironia le lasciarono presso 
a poco solo quanto l’Austria le aveva promesso nel 1915 se la avesse 
aiutata a postrore l’Inghilterra e specialmente la Francia, ch’essa invece 
salvava con sacrifici superiori, in relazione alle sue possibilita economiche, 
a quelli della stessa Francia. La “sorella Latina” si disobbligava alle- 
andosf nel 1920 con la Yugoslavia. ed imponendo nel 1946 quella “linea 
francese” di confine nell’Istria di cui Satana non ne avrebbe potuto 
tracciare una pitt iniqua ed oltraggiosa. 

L’Autore, infine, a conclusione della sua analisi giustamente osserva 
che “The social maladjustments of which the Axis phenomenon was a 
manifestation were not cured by the war, for, if the military force of 
the German and Italian nations has been broken, the social dislocations 
which gave Fascism and Nazism their appeal, and which the war itself 
served to accentuate, have not been resolved,” pag. VIII. 

Lo strano in questo libro di Albrecht-Carrié @ l’assoluto silenzio sulla 
parte avuta da Franklin Delano Roosevelt nei precedenti e nella condotta 
della Seconda Guerra Mondiale, sulla catastrofe italiana, e sulla missione 
del suo Ambasciatore speciale Myron C. Taylor presso il Vaticano. Vero 
é che i documenti relativi non sono stati ancora rilasciati dal Diparti- 
mento di Stato Americano, e che a fare piena luce sulla storia politica 
italiana del periodo della catastrofe “it will take more than a number 
of Ciano Diaries before the historian is in a position to perform his task 
with adequacy,” pag. 241; ma il non aver citato nemeno uno volta F. D. 
Roosevelt, né il suo singolare Ambasciatore M. C. Taylor, non @ stato 
per assoluta mancanza di notizie, ma piuttosto determinatamente, forse 
per evitare di doverne prematuramente dire né poco né bene. Di Galeazzo 
Ciano in complesso dice solo che le sue accuse contro il “Duce” e le sue 
millanterie anti-germaniche non meritano fede, ma avrebbe dovuto anche 
accennare alla sua stupida ambizione ed alla sua ignominiosa congiura 
contro lo Stato; e di Pietro Badoglio dice solo che il suo Governo fu 
semplicemente di ordinaria amministrazione, “caretaker government.” 
mentre avrebbe dovuto anche dire ch’egli era stato il massimo architetto 
della umiliante disfatta delle armi italiane. Sotto nessuna circostanza 
uomini disonorevoli come quelli della clique Ciano-Badoglio sarebbero 
stati tollerati in una nazione come |’America, e quindi non meritano 
considerazione. Per cui ci auguriamo che |l’America avvinga a sé 
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l’amicizia e la riconoscenza perenne dell’Italia aiutandola a _ risolvere 
equamente ed amichevolmente le sue difficolta economiche e le sue 
giuste e sacre aspirazioni nazionali, che non sono né molte né gravi, perché 
possa diventare ancora una volta faro di civilta ed esempio di bellezza 
quale la sognarono Dante, Campanella e Mazzini. 
FRANCESCO GRILLO 
New York 
Errore Li Gorti (editor): Repertorio storico-critico dei testi in antico 
siciliano dei secoli XIV’ e XV. A cura di E. Li G. Palermo, Unione 

Tipografica Editrice Siciliana, 1949. 69 pages. 

Since the subject of this book is not quite clear at first sight, it will 
be helpful to quote a passage from a personal letter of the editor, as 
reproduced below: 

Il Repertorio (here present) @ una raccolta di voci, ciascuna .. 

trattante un singolo argomento .. . II Repertorio (viz. the complete 

work to be published later) raccogliera tutte le voci di tutti i testi 
in antico siciliano che ci sono giunti del sec. XIV e XV (testi lette- 
rari) e del solo secolo XIV (sino al 1390) (testi di archivio). Cosi 
che ogni testo illustrato in una voce... costituira come una tessera 
d’un grande mosaico che sara ... uno studio sulla lingua e la 
letteratura siciliana dei sec. XIV e XV. Saranno anche pubblicati a 
parte i testi stessi con note e glossari; ma questa pubblicazione dei 
testi non entra nel piano del Repertorio che ... . vuole informare ma 
criticamente. ... Del Repertorio @ uscito un fascicoletto nel 1948 che 
elenca i documenti d’archivio . . . sino al 1390; poi il fasciolo II (here 
present) che raggruppa le voci pit difficili ... ; seguira un terzo 
e forse un quarto. .. . Quando i fascicoli saranno tutti editi, ... 
allora il Repertorio si ristampera in unico volume con in pili tre 
panorami, uno linguistico, uno storico, e uno letterario. ... Scopo 
segreto del Repertorio @ quello: di fissare la conoscenza dell’antico 
siciliano .. . per potere poi passare all’esame della lingua dei poeti 
della corte di Federico II (cioé del sec. XIII) ... (Letter to the re- 

viewer dated Palermo, October 10, 1949.) 

Part II, which is discussed here, contains, then, paleographical, biblio- 
graphical, linguistical and critical notes—called voci—on fourteen old 
Sicilian texts, and not the texts themselves. Twelve among the texts 
have already been published more or less correctly in earlier years. The 
voce then serves to rectify the errors of earlier editors, to illustrate 
from new points of view the importance of the corresponding texts, to 
introduce a newly discovered MS., etc. 

There is no unifying feature in the 14 texts. Evidently the main 
intention of the publication is to present from as many sides as possible 
the projected definitive work; but some classification would have helped 
even more to attain the aim of introducing the later volume. 

The following list shows the 14 voci, classified by the reviewer into 
four groups; after every title I have added the name of the author of the 
voce, and a brief indication of its contents. The items are not numbered 
in the Repertorio, so that the numbers here added correspond to the 
order of titles as they appear in the book: 


Religious and moral prose tezts. 


I. La epistula di lu nostru Signuri. Giuseppe Cusimano. An Appeal 
for observance of the Sabbath; one version of a text widely spread 
in Latin and vernacular. 

II. Confessionario antico siciliano. G. Cusimano. A religious hand- 
book for daily service; unpublished. 

VI. Lu libru de lu dialagu de Sanctu Gregoriu. Salvatore Santangelo. 
A Sicilian translation from the Dialogi of Gregory the Great. 
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VIII. Frammenti delle “Vite dei SS. Padri.” Carmelina Naselli. A 
Sicilian translation of parts of the Vita Patrum. 

X. Due preghiere. G. Cusimano. Not only a translation but a ri- 
facimento of two prayers of Thomas Aquinas in Sicilian. 

XIII. Il libro dei vizii e delle virti. Giuseppe Rossi Taibbi. A Sicilian 
translation from the Tuscan, which, in turn, is translated from the old 
French Bataille des vices et des vertus. Of especiak importance for 
the knowledge of old Sicilian. A new edition of the text is recom- 


mended. 
Chronicles of Sicilian history. 


IV. Codici sciclitani. G. Cusimano. Proved by language and content 
to be a falsification of the XVIth century. 

VII. Chronica quondam (sic!) principum Siciliae. Chronichi di quistu 
Regno di Sicilia. Francesco Giunta. A translation from the Latin 
Chronicum Siculum, 

XII. La vinuta e lu soggiornu di lu re Japicu in la cittati di Catania 
Vannu MOCCLXXXVII. Feo Giunta. A falsification of the XVIth c. 
XIV. Lu rebellamentu di Sicilia. M. C. Musmeci. A long and instructive 
examination of this chronicle which deals with a conspiracy before 
that of the Vespers. 


Linguistic document. 


V. Liber Declari. (Vocabularium latinum pergrande). Augusto Mari- 
noni. An extensive and interesting demonstration of the linguistic 
importance of this Sicilian-Latin glossary of the XIVth century not 
yet completely published. 


Poetical tezrts. 


III. Resurrectio Christi. G. Cusimano. Part of a rappresentazione 

sacra by Marcu di Grandi. 

IX. Quaedam Propheta. G. Cusimano. A moralizing prophecy, in rimed 

Alexandrines, proved to belong to the XIVth and not to the XIIIth ec. 

XI. Andria de Anfuso: Canto sull’Eruzione dell’Etna del 1408. Carmel- 

ina Naselli. A poem in tercets, inserted in a codex of the Divina 

Commedia, 

The majority of the voci composing the book are short and not all of 
them very substantial. Long and thorough are the four commentaries to 
nos. V, IX, XIII, XIV, as they appear above. 

Two phototypical plates are added after pp. 40 and 48. These do not 
belong to any of the texts illustrated in the book, but to two texts to 
be treated in the definitive volume: Confiteor de Grottaferrata, in Greek 
letters, (A. Pagliaro) and Commentario al Vangelo della Passione sec. 
S. Matteo (E. Li Gotti). 

The name of the editor of the Repertorio has been known for many 
years to students of Italian and Romance philology. In 1933 he pub- 
lished a voluminous book on Giovanni Berchet. Since then he has 
devoted his interest to early Italian literature, dealing with Pucci, 
Sacchetti, and other related names. His newest publication is on prob- 
ems concerning the old French epic.’ 

It is to be deplored that, as the editor pointed out in the letter 
quoted above, the originai texts will not be published together with the 
definitive Repertorio. But even without them, the volume will be awaited 
with great interest sot only by students of old Sicilian and of Italian 
dialects, but a" by those of early Italian literature. 


ULRIcH LEO 


University of Toronto, 
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1K. Li Gotti: Giovanni Berchet. (1933); E. Li Gotti e Nino Pirrotta: 
Il Sacchetti e la tecnica musicale del Trecento italiano. (1935). See this 
writer’s reviews of both books in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1934, Sp. 
2316 ff., and 1936, Sp. 1879 ff. There has appeared recently: E. Li Gotti: 
La Chanson de Roland e i Normanni, Firenze, 1949. 


GIUSEPPE TUSIANI: Peccato e Luce. New York, The Venetian Press, 1949, 

Pp. 39. 

The poetry that pervades the pages of this thin collection of verses 
is pleasing and comforting in the midst of a mild pessimism; its music 
seems sustained; and its religious atmosphere, genuine. The metaphors 
are appropriate and not over-numerous. There appears to be no obvious 
effort at surprising, astonishing, or dazzling the reader. And while it 
is true that its depths are not easily accessible to all, neither are its 
meanings obscured by the involved verbal acrobatics of much of modern 
poetry. When the poet appears to startle by opening words like “Viva 
la morte,” he soon makes it obvious that he is praising death for 
bringing life. 

The title of this booklet of relatively short pieces is also the title 
of its first poem. It is well placed, for it contains the philosophy and 
characteristics of the entire collection. Like a second Prometheus, the 
poet cries out in the opening lines: 

“To scaglio al ciel la prometea minaccia, 

Crocefisso alla pietra del peccato 

Mio grande...” 
Bound to the rock of sin, he is no longer an individual cursing death, 
he has become 

“ |. . VPumanita che cerca 

La luce, la gran luce della vita 

E dell’amore... ” 


But he sees not whence will come the flame of inspiration or the power 
of execution. It cannot come from the God of his far-away church, be- 
cause war has changed things: 

“ ... Oh la mia chiesa é sotterrata, 

E pit! non vedo le Tue braccia aperte 

Al perdono dei secoli discordi.” 
Throughout the collection, this pessimism reappears together with this 
very sense of a religion based om outward symbol and concrete mani- 
festation. 

In this key poem we also find what will be another obvious character- 
istic of scattered poems: a string of metaphors that present the subject 
as being several differing things at the same time: 

“ ... io son l’umanita che cerca 
La luce... 
... io son quest’oggi 
Il pianto della stirpe insanguinata, 
Il desio del superstite affannoso. 
... io sono il mondo.” 


These poems echo neither the old nor the new in poetry; they rather 
partake of a little of each in the sense of amalgamating continuity. Poet 
Tusiani seems to be fascinated by the very old when he chooses expres- 
sions such as “Spirti ploranti’—‘del tempo l’aspra correntia”—“membra 
... @’6r polito,” and yet he resorts to enjambement in a sonnet titled Ji 
Sonetto, and makes use of it, of all places, between the second quatrain 
and the first tercet. 
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There is here and there a trite poem that might call for unflattering 
remarks, for instance—Mezzodi d’Estate—where the young poet resents 


the fact that 
“Una mano furtiva,. 


Quasi timida e incerta, 
Da una finestra, che tosto si chiude, 

Sulla strada deserta 

Getta i vizzi fiori d’amore.” 

We wonder what else could be done with a bunch of withered flowers. 
The girl may have kepi a petal or two in her prayer book—Tusiani has 
no way of finding out—but surely she should not be expected to keep 
them all: she would need a whole library of such remembrance books, 
and what purpose would they fulfil? One treasured pansy may have a 
poetical connotation, but an armful of withered we-know-not-what is 
only fit for the garbage pail. However, the poet seems to resent their 
being thrown out to bleach in the midday sun: 

“E passa infine e si posa 

Sui poveri fiori gettati da lei, 
Poveri fiori non pit profumati 
Linutilita. 

Del mio sogno d’amore.” 

Another observation to be made here is that the verb passa has no 
clear antecedent. Is it “il vecchio pezzente’”? Is it the “grido nell’aria”? 
Is it “il passero immobile’? It should be the last mentioned, but the 


poet must have had in mind “il pezzente,” the most distant of the three: 


“& il vecchio pezzente, 
Che, pit paziente, 

Rifa la sua solita strada. 

EB un grido nell’aria 

Che piange che piange che piange: 

Ma il passero immobile é 1a, 

Sul selciato rovente. 

E passa infine e si posa 

Sui poveri fiori...” 

Though the poet has written some of his lines before he was twenty- 
five (“venticinque eternita silenti”) and claims to have “molto amato 
e pianto,” scarcely an erotic line finds its place here. There is some 
sensing of “peccato” and some glimpsing of “luce,” but there is more 
of nostalgia for his mother’s love, for his native Puglia, and for a lost 
love. Most of the lines dwell upon the serious thoughts that come to one 
who never was a child (“Io non fui mai fanciullo”), who, in the words 
of Cesare Foligno, “ad occhi aperti e denti stretti, affronta la vita gia 
avendone assaporato l’amaro.” 

We must add that, because each poem is carefully and musically 
constructed, and because each one contains thoughts that can be deep 


as life, they are all worthy of appreciative reading and long pondering. 
DoNATO INTERNOSCIA 


The University of Akron. 


Ropert A. HALL, Jr.: Leave Your Language Alone!, Ithaca, N. Y., 1950. 


254 pp. 

Among the many introductions to linguistics, published either in this 
country or abroad, Hall’s book takes, for two reasons, a special place. 
It is, above all.in the first of its four parts (“Things we worry about,” 
pp. 1-52), a fight against the folkloristic and traditional opinions and 
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prejudices of the layman about language. The second part (“How lan- 
guage is built,” pp. 53-116) offers an introduction, understandable to 
the beginner in linguistics, to descriptive grammar. These two parts are, 
in my considered opinion, reason enough to recommend the book as one 
of the textbooks to be used for college classes in general linguistics, 
where the descriptive approach has often been somewhat neglected. I 
want to make it clear, however, that Hall’s book should be one of the 
textbooks, not the textbook; historical linguistics is treated, intentionally 
to be sure, rather sketchily. 

I myself have used Hall’s book for the descriptive part of my course, 
Introduction to Linguistics, and the reaction of my students, as vehement 
as any teacher could desire, was one of violent objection and rejection. 
The destruction of superstitions is painful to most people. And there 
is something in the style of Hall, the nonchalance with which he rips 
apart cherished concepts, the iconoclastic joy with which he tells the 
reader that his beliefs are wrong, which infuriates students. In general, 
classes tend to be reluctant in following the teacher into the field of 
descriptive grammar; this reluctance turns almost to hate when Hall’s 
book is used as text. It has the effect of a shock treatment; only a few 
survive, but they are usually good material and they return to the 
fountain of the sweet poison of descriptive linguistics. This shock 
treatment is, of course, a deliberate technique of Hall (pp. 7-8). 

Hall’s book has a villain and a hero. The villain is the linguistic 
traditionalist, the linguistic medicineman, the anti-linguistic Satan. The 
hero is the linguistician. They struggle for the soul of the common 
speaker. The villain, clad in the black armour of entrenched folk beliefs 
and latinistic schoolgrammar, tries to undermine the speaker’s confidence 
in himself. The villain “raises objections” to normal speech, “disap- 
proves,” “decrees,” “corrects.” “Then they tell us we must not say it 
one way, we must say it another—their way—because what we've just 
said is ‘bad,’ ‘wrong,’ ‘incorrect,’ ‘ungrammatical,’ ‘uneducated,’ ‘ignorant’ ”’ 
(p. 1). The villain confuses language and logic, writing and speech; 
he is a champion of spelling and, of course, an antiphonemicist (p. 35); 
he has a deep belief in the supremacy of Latin, the rules of which he 
applies to the phenomena of other languages (pp. 22-23). But to each 
of the psychologically or sociologically dangerous blows of the villain, 
the hero, clad in the white armour of science, has a defense, e.g. (p. 6): 

There is no such thing as good and bad (or correct and incorrect, 
grammatical and ungrammatical, right and wrong) in language. 

There is no such thing as “written language.” There is speech 
and there is writing; and of these two, speech is basic in human life 
and writing is a reflection of speech. Changing the writing is not 
changing the language. 

A dictionary or grammar is not as good an authority for your 
speech as the way you yourself speak. 

Words do not have any “real” meaning as opposed to other, “false” 
meanings. Any meaning people give to a word is automatically its 
real meaning under those circumstances. 

All languages and dialects are of equal merit, each in its own way. 

When languages change, they do not “decay” or become “cor- 
rupted”; a later stage of a language is worth neither more nor less 
than an earlier stage. 

The book is well outlined, sound in its statements, and lively in its 
style. It discusses many methods, such as historical phonemics, linguistic 
geography, linguistic sociology, to name only a few. For readers of this 
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journal it should be noted that the Romance examples of the phenomena 
discussed are numerous and well chosen, making the book very useful 
to Romanists as an introduction to descriptive grammar in their field. 

With one thing, frankly, I do not agree: the title. Hall explains very 
convincingly the relation of the individual’s speech to his social status: 

What is it, then, that makes some forms “incorrect” and others 
not? ... It all boils down, really, to a question of acceptability in 
certain classes of our society, in those classes which are socially 
dominant and which set the tone for others. Whether a form is ac- 
cepted or rejected does not depend on its inherent merit nor yet on 
any official approval given it, but purely on whether its hearers like 
it or not—on whether they will react favorably or unfavorably 
towards a person they hear using it. “Correct” can only mean “so- 
cially acceptable,” and apart from this has no meaning as applied 

to language (pp. 12-13). 

Since many in our society are absorbed in moving to a higher social 
stratum, they, as speakers, face the problem of linguistic adaptation to 
the new environment. For them, linguists by necessity, Hall’s book should 
be entitled Don’t leave your language alone! 

HENRY R. KAHANE 


University of Illinois 


Mario Pet: The Story of Language. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 


Lippincott, 1949. Pp. 493. 

Every book must be judged by the purpose it has. This book, altho 
it does not proclaim so officially, is obviously of the type called ‘“‘vulgar- 
ization” in Europe; in America we would perhaps say it is destined to 
the great public, or “the masses,” to use a word now rather discredited. 
It is a fact that now hundreds of millions read who did not read a 
hundred years ago, and it is obvious that it is better to give them some- 
thing to read that will somehow cultivate them. The book of Pei, on 
the whole, sems to me to fulfill this aim quite well, much better certainly 
than any other book that I have seen in recent years (and I have seen 
several). I have the impression, tho, that sometimes the author stoops 
a little bit too low, that he tries humor where it is slightly out of 
place, shows feigned surprise at things that seem very obvious, goes 
into the uselessly anecdotic as we do when we see that the students 
are tired. Sometimes he approaches the type of the “sixty-four dollar 
question”; on the other hand, in his effort to stick to facts and avoid 
ideas or problems or philosophical or theoretical discussions, he fills 
pages and pages with etymologies, examples, material of every kind, 
which makes heavy reading to me (cf. e.g. pp. 57 ff.; 72 ff.)—I wonder 
about “the masses.” But perhaps he knows best, and I am wrong. 

Even in a book of this kind, however, it seems to me that the facts 
should be a little more correct; I would say, even more, since the book 
is almost exclusively a collection of facts (464 pages of them)—organized, 
it is true, but still facts. I am perfectly aware, of course, that some 
simplifications and generalizations are absolutely necessary, that in such 
a type of book it is neither useful nor possible to go into details and fine 
definitions and reservations, such as one would expect in a scholarly 
book. To say simply that the fibula of Praeneste is Latin (pp. 23, 35) 
would be quite inexact in a Latin historical grammar (altho unfortunately 
many Latin grammars have it!); here it is quite all right. But even 
with a rather generous measure I am afraid there are too many inexacti- 
tudes and unwarranted assumptions in Pei’s book. I can only mention 
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a few, and I hope that Mr. Pei will take my criticisms at least as a 
proof that I have read his book with attention and care. 

P. 23 and again p. 35: the Latin word vinum is said to come from 
Etruscan; do Greek ofyoc . Armenian gini also come from Etruscan? 
All the basis Pei has, I believe, is that in the mummy-bandages (not 
“in inscriptions,” as he says) the word vinum appears; but we do nof 
understand the Etruscan mummy-bandages, and nobody knows what 
vinum means there. I do not believe any scholar would sustain Mr. Pei 
today in his opinion (which comes, I believe, from the late Italian scholar 
Elia Lattes). 

P. 30: Basque, according now to most scholars, is not “the descendant 
of ancient Iberian.” 

On the same page: it is certainly an exaggeration to say that of 
the “nine thousand” (?) Etruscan inscriptions “no satisfactory interpreta- 
tion . .. has been achieved.” Many short inscriptions are now quite 
clear: we know much about the numerals, the pronouns, the verbs, the 
declension, the vocabulary of Etruscan. This assertion is an undue 
aspersion on the patient labors of dozens of scholars, especially Italian, 
who have devoted their life to Etruscan. Incidentally, I personally be- 
lieve that the story of the interpretation of Etruscan would have been 
interesting and entertaining for Pei’s readers. 

P. 38: oclus for oculus ahd caldus for calidus are found in the so-called 
Appendix Prob‘; but this text is not by Probus, nor does it belong to the 
“end of the fourth century,” as Pei states. We now know that it was 
written between 200 and 320 A.D., in Rome, by a schoolmaster of African 
origin who tried to correct the most frequent errors of his schoolboys. 
We even can identify with great probability the street where the school 
was located (cfr. CIL. 8993-4)—Same remark for p. 118. 

P. 59: I wonder how many scholars believe that Melita (Malta) means 
“land of honey.” 

P. 64: Latin Danuuwius (not -uwb-, see P W R E. s.u.!) is a masculine 
noun, not an adjective. 

P. 68: Vladivosték is not exactly “eastern might”; it is “ruler of the 
East” (an imperative compound, like English pickpocket). 

P. 74: I do not know where Pei found that Celtic Arthur means 
“noble,” or that Napoleon means “forest lion.” Henri Grégoire has proven 
that Napoleon (an ancient Italian, not Greek name, cf. Inferno 32, 57 with 
the Scart. comm.: Napoleon count of Mangona is in the Caina) is a 
variant of Nibelung, a well-known Germanic name. Arthur comes prob- 
ably from Celtic (or Venetic?) Artos ‘bear’, cfr. e.g. German Wolf, Wolf- 
gang (see now W. Nitze in PMLA, 64, 1949, pp. 585 ff.); perhaps from 
a form Artorius, which is very well attested in Latin inscriptions. 

P. 82: Italian seems to be blamed for having gone “further than 
Spanish” in developing a pronoun Lei (“she”) for respect (doesn’t Span- 
ish have Ud.?). Pei seems to forget that it was the Spaniards, with 
their excessive courtesy, that irritated Ariosto so much, who introduced 
the Lei type into Italian! 

On the same page, Pei writes: “The Fascist government, during the 
years of its existence [during what years could it possibly try? GB}, 
tried, but quite unsuccessfully [italics mine], to abolish ‘she’ and bring 
back the earlier ‘you’.” First of all, the Fascist government tried, but 
quite successfully (an important experiment, which should make us 
think); second, the “earlier” you was always and still is used by the 
vast majority of the Italian peasants, who were never very much in- 
fluenced by the Spaniards, and also by many others, e.g. by Benedetto 
Croce, who is not a peasant. [In his book The Italian Language, N. Y., 
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1941, Pei himself said (p. 87) that “the abolition of the third person was 


not as yet completely accepted.” (!) ] 
P. 90: Why bustrophedon was not adopted is not “one of the unsolved 


mysteries of language,” but of script. 

P. 92: “Cyrillic offers equal possibilities with Roman of symbol-for- 
sound correspondence.” Cyrillic has several more characters than Latin 
(¢, 8, 2, my4gkyj znak) and offers much better possibilities of such 
correspondence. 

P. 122: The matter of gender is strangely treated. But anyhow, is 
it necessary to inform the reader that “some linguists [are they really 
so? G.B.] choose to view this [viz., that in German the moon is masculine 
and the sun feminine, and the opposite in Latin] as due to the sun’s 
strength in southern lands and its weakness in the north, and to the 
gentleness of the southern moon as contrasted with the icy moon of 
cool northern nights”? That “the specialists” have not yet been able 
to figure out just how and why the gender-system arose” is not correct, 
in my opinion. This is certainly one of the easiest problems of linguistics. 


P. 126: When Quintilian wrote nostra lingua articulum non desiderat, 
he was right, not wrong; the Latin he used had no article. 

P. 127: The author uses a great many “seems” when there is really 
no necessity. Should he write: “Historically, the growth of the article 
seems [italics mine] to be the result of an emphatic or concretizing 
tendency.” How else could it be born, I wonder? 

P. 1386: Esperanto is mentioned, together with Spanish, Russian and 
Japanese, as an example of the way interrogative particles are used. This 
strikes me as somewhat strange. 

P. 145: “Latin pravus [Pei uses this unfortunate spelling] . . . orig- 
inally meant ‘crooked,’ then ‘scoundrelly’; but a thoroughgoing scoundrel 
has to have some physical courage, hence the ultimate meaning of ‘brave’.” 
The semantic passage was thru the quality of the bull (Sp. toro bravo), 
not the man. 

P. 156: To say that English battalion, regiment, cavalcade, facade 
(with ¢!) etc. come from Italian is again to simplify things a little too 
much: it should be said that they came thru France. Pei could have 
found easily many other words that come directly from Italian (vista, 
gusto, etc.). 

P. 159: We read: “The Italian Fascists tried [sic!] to eliminate 
from the Italian language certain international words because of their 
supposedly foreign origin, and replace them with ‘Italian’ words, with 
the ludicrous [italics mine] result that ‘hotel,’ ‘menu, and ‘chauffeur,’ 
words of Latin origin, even if they had reentered Italy from France. 
were replaced with albergo, lista and autista, of Germanic or Greek 
origin.” (The same sentence is repeated almost verbatim, pp. 327 ff.). 
Now, whoever claimed that only Latin words are good Italian words? 
The Germanic Lombards have contributed to the formation of the Italian 
nation so strongly that we can say that Italy as a nation, distinct from 
France or Spain, did not exist before them. A word like albergo has 
been Italian for more than one thousand years, and no one would dream 
of expelling it. No Italian considers it as a foreign word, whereas, every- 
one, even the illiterate (even more so the illiterate!), feels that hotel, 
menu and chauffeur are foreign. Moreover, these three words, apart 
from their difficult speiling, are quite contrary to the Italian phonemic 
system: two of them end in a consonant, two contain non-Italian vowels 
(6, ui), all three are accented on the last syllable. Mr. Pei shows here a 
complete misunderstanding of the spiritual value of their language for 
the Italians—ail of them, not “the Fascists”—, and of the inner motives 
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of purism, which have shaped and modified Italian, as well as many 
other European languages, for centuries. He can merely open the journal 
Lingua nostra to see how Italian scholars are eager to keep their lan- 
guage pure. If there is something ludicrous here, it is merely Pei’s in- 
comprehension of the deep motives of linguistic change. Incidentally, 
the Fascist reform was quite successful. 

P. 161: Does Mr. Pei deny that English bow-wow, French oua-oua, 
Italian bu-bu are imitative? I can hardly believe it, but that is what he 
seems to convey. 

P. 164: I cannot see what Italian forsennato, sgattaiolare, scodinzolare 
have to do with Italian believing in “*)2xions.” It has to do with Italian 
believing in suffires; but does English not have suffixes? How about 
realize, organize, standardize, “‘concretize”’? (Used by Pei.) 

P. 192: Italian is “far from being the pure Tuscan that some have 
claimed”; it “seems to have been in origin a compromise of various 
local dialects devised by seafaring men of Pisa and Genoa and Amalfi 
for purposes of commercial understanding” (likewise on p. 225). Two 
assertions that are to me entirely lacking in basis. Here Mr. Pei over- 
estimates vastly the importance of trade in the formation of language. 
None of the great languages of Europe (or of the world, for that matter) 
was created or modified remarkably by trade: they were created for 
literary purposes, and expanded chiefly thru cultural, religious, and 
political influence. Pei certainly knows this, and his own remarks on 
pp. 196 ff. confirm to a great extent my, rather obvious, assertion. 

P. 194: “Sanskrit” is not the language of Buddhism; Pali is the 
language of Buddhism. 

P. 197: To say that the Latinization of the Germanic invaders was 
due to the Church is again an exaggeration; there were many other 
cultural factors besides that. The whole Roman civilization, not only 
the Church, acted in this. 

P. 198: What does Pei mean by saying that “the Arabic alphabet 
retarded the progress of the Turkish language’’? 

P. 202: monsignor is no “linguistic hybrid” of Fr. mon + It. signore; 
it is simply the Italianization of French monseigneur; automobile is a 
“linguistic hybrid.” 

P. 221: Nobody thinks that the nuraghi go back to the Phoenicians. 
They are without any doubt much older. 

P. 222: One has the impression that Pei believes Russian dom to be 
a word of Latin origin. This is certainly not so. 

P. 236: I fail to see that the “English system is obviously a combina- 
tion of the Roman and the Teutonic week.” The English week is simply 
the Teutonic week. 

P. 270: Virgil’s verse is of course ponto nox incubat atra, not nor 
atra incubat ponto. 

P. 279: To say that Italy‘s “living standards and economic progress 
are relatively low” is strange indeed. Mr. Pei is confusing Italy with 
China or India. And what nation of Europe has made such economic 
progress as Italy in the last 100 years? The book of Carlo Levi (Cristo 
si é fermato ad Eboli), which Pei mentions in this connection, gives 
exactly the same picture of Italy as Grapes of Wrath or Tobacco Road 
did of America. 

P. 285: The population of the U. S. is now about 150, not 140 millions. 

P. 286: We read that Chinese is spoken by 450 millions; but they 
speak different dialects and do not understand each other (cf. what Pei 
himself says, pp. 288 and 373!). Written Chinese is of course common 
to all; but it is not spoken by 450 millions. 
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P. 287: It is hard to believe that German is spoken by some 20 million 
continental Europeans, outside of Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 
Incidentally, Pei has forgotten that Luxemburg, Alsace and a part of 


Lorraine speak German. 
P. 288: Among the regions where Italian is spoken, at least Corsica 


should be added. 

P. 304: Before World War II German was also spoken by several 
hundred thousand Transylvanians in Romania. 

P. 310: Schwyzer-Teutsch is incorrect (-Tiitsch). 

P. 315: Did the Anglo-Saxon invasions really strip “the romanized 
[sic] Celts of Britain of their Latin veneer”? The Ceits that survived 
(Welshmen, Cornishmen, Bretons) kept all their Roman veneer. 

P. 317: “Many Italians choose to consider Rhetian as an outgrowth 
of the North Italian dialects”: this is both incorrect and out of date. 
There is no doubt whatever that the three so-called Rheto-Romance dia- 
lects are nothing but archaic zones of the vast Northern Italian dialectal 
area; or, if one prefers to put it this way, and is frightened by the word 
Italian, that once the whole of Northern Italy spoke “Rheto-Romance.” 
A glance at the AIS should make this clear to anyone. Of course Rheto- 
Romance had, from the beginning, a strong “Italian” influence, which 
has been growing progressively. 

P. 324: Can we call the Spanish j a ‘strongly aspirated h’? 

P. 342: Nobody doubts, I believe, that the Romanian postposed article 
is somehow connected with the Bulgarian type. 

Pp. 346 ff.: Why does Pei write katharevusa with the modern pro- 
nunciation, and demotike with the ancient? why omileite (without h, 
moreover!) and evcharisto? why hygeia? 

P. 348: Albanian is Thracian rather than Illyrian. 

P. 352: caballus is certainly not Celtic; it comes from Anatolia, as 


H. Grégoire has proved. camisia is very probably Germanic, and it may 
have come thru Celtic (or perhaps thru Rhetic or Illyrian?) 

P. 354: Are indeed “prepositions altogether dispensed with” in Vedic 
“Sanskrit” [sic] ? 

P. 436: Mr. Pei seems to forget completely that Italian was, for 
centuries, the cultural and international language of Europe. 

P. 437: It is quite inexact to say that the lingua franca is “a con- 
glomeration of Italian, Arabic, French, Greek and other languages.” The 
lingua franca, until the last century the usual language of all the 
Mediterranean, was essentially a simplified Italian with a few foreign 
words. A glimpse e.g. at Moliére’s Le bourgeois gentilhomme can convince 
anyone. 

The transcription of foreign words is strange and contradictory. 
Quantities are used on Persian words, but not on Latin, Greek or San- 
skrit ones (e.g. pp. 208, 355): still quantity was equally important in all of 
them. Accent marks are always totally absent, which is very embarrassing. 
What is worse, in Russian y is used both for the vowel (a sort of u of 
but) and for the consonant (y as in yes), altho they are two quite dif- 
ferent phonemes and have of course two signs in Russian: so we read 
p. 331 dobry vyecher, p. 332 sovyetsky ete. etc. Greek nouns are mis- 
spelled: krates ‘power’ p. 239, Cassaterides p. 60. On pp. 23 and 35 we 
find three times Nummerius for Numerius. Does he really mean hagos 
p. 248? 

The book ends with a chapter in favor of an international language, 
where however the arguments of the opponents (e.g. George Orwell) are 
simply ignored. 





REVIEWS 


I have given a rather long list of factual mistakes or inexactitudes, 
because I do not like to criticize without proofs, and because some prob- 
lems may interest Jtalica’s readers. I should like to stress, however, 
that the knowledge of the author is immense, that there are many inter- 
esting remarks, that his chapter about the difficult subject of the “possible 
relatives of Indo-European” (pp. 357 ff.) is a model of objectivity, that 
the one on “The Innovators” (pp. 406 ff.), that is on the new ASTP 
method and Bloomfield’s school, is perfectly balanced in recognizing the 
good and the bad of t’.at trend, and the reasons for it. But I regret to 
say that, despite all .wze extenuating circumstances indicated above, the 
author sometimes shows little understanding for the mentality of other 
peoples, other schools, other scholars; some problems just do not exist 
for him. I am afraid his book is a proof of how far we are from an 
international understanding. 

The names of Italian scholars are remarkably absent, even when there 
should be very good grounds, sometimes necessity, to mention them. 
Only Dante Alighieri and Alfredo Trombetti (!) appear. At least Vico, 
Ascoli, Bartoli, Battisti, and a few humanists should be present. We find 
on the other hand Nebrija, Valdés, Estienne, Du Cange, Mabillon, Noah 
Webster (!), Bopp, Grimm, Diez and Sturtevant. The famous merchant 
Filippo Sassetti is hinted at, without open mention, in a strange devious 
way (p. 26). No mention is made of the Questione della lingua, or of 
the Italian Crusca dictionary, which was the model for all others. 

All in all, I would like to repeat that the book has great merits, 
that it fulfills an important, nay, an essential function in our society, 
and that I sincerely hope it finds many readers. Linguistics needs a vast 


halo of sympathy and understanding among non-specialists, and this 
book can help very much to create it. I hope the author will take my 
criticisms as friendly and constructive, the way they are meant, and 
will incorporate them in a new edition, which I hope will soon be ne: ded. 


G. BONFANTE 
Princeton University 
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